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PREFACE. 



After a connection of nearly nine years with the cav- 
alry service, and a close observance of everything relat- 
ing to horsemanship, the author of this work has endea- 
vored to convey practical information on all equestrian 
exercises by an easy and progressive method. 

To make the work more intelligible and interesting to 
all admirers of the horse and his performances, siaibU and 
jockey-terms have been substituted for all hard names ; and 
as it is almost exclusively devoted to the art of riding, any 
reference to the veterinary art and all anatomical descrip- 
tions, with their technicalities, have been studiously 
avoided. 

These instructions are arranged on a concise and com- 
prehensive plan, and all extraneous or superfluous matter 
is entirely excluded ; so that the reader, as he advances, 
can see these principles clearly and perspicuously eluci- 
dated. 

The points of the horse,, indicating his action, strength, 
wind, etc., as exhibited in his external structure, can be 
advantageously studied even by the superficial observer. 



VI PREFACE. 

The practices in leaping, running at the heads and 
rings, and pistol firing, are particularly designed for the 
amusement and instruction of volunteer cavalry. 

In order to preserve the methodical arrangement of the 
course of instruction, and facilitate the study, some re- 
marks on the conformation of the horse, his defects and 
vices, with their remedies, etc., are contained in separate 
chapters interspersed throughout the work. 
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PART I. 



In treating of the conformation of the horse in connec- 
tion "with horsemanship, we shall, as simply and suc- 
cinctly as we are able, explain the principles upon which 
his usefulness depends. 

The points as exhibited in the external structure of the 
animal, will enable even the inexperienced to judge of 
his powers with considerable acciuracy. The horse has 
various duties to perform under the saddle, and, there- 
fore, we must judge from his conformation what should 
be requiretl of him ; what combination of powers will 
enable the animal to discharge most of these duties well, 
and all of them to a certain extent. 

We require from one kind of horse, the qualities of a 
hackney; one that is pleasant, strong and safe, for a 
traveller ; one, bold, strong, active and spirited, for mili- 
tary purposes ; another, with more action and endurance, 
for hunting; and, lastly, .one m which the greatest action 
and speed are combined, for racing. 

In the first place, it is necessary to give a sketch of 
the horse, by which we will endeavor to elucidate these 
principles, and render the study of horsemanship more 
interesting. 

2 



8 THE HOBSEMAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

ON THE POINTS GF THE HOBSE. 

It will be observed that the shoulder blade and the lower 
bone of the shoulder are not connected together in a 
straight line, but form a very considerable angle with 
each other. This ai^lar construction is also in the 
hinder quarters. {See Plate I.) 

The oblique or slanting shoulder is indispensable in 
the horse from which action and speed are req\^re(L 
The stride of the animal depends much on the elevation 
of the fore parts ; for in proportion as the point of the 
shoulder is brought forward and elevated will be the 
forward action and elevation of the limb, or the space 
passed over at every effort. 

In the upright shoulder it is scarcely carried beyond 
the point at which it is placed in the cut, and, conse- 
quently, the horse cannot have reaching powers. 

There is less concussion when the shoulder is placed 
well forward. The horse is also safer ; for, having less 
weight lying before the legs, he is not so likely to have 
the centre of gravity thrown before them by any acci- 
dental trip ; besides, the rider is obliged to sit well to 
the rear of the shoulder point. 

Horses with upright shoulders have more muscle than 
those with oblique ones. 

The rising and reaching powers in the fore paits 
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Plate I. — Sketch of the Horsey shomng the hones of 
the quarters, Sfc. 
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THE UO&SEMAN. 5 

depend more upon the obliquity of the Shoulders than the 
bulk of muscle. 

Horses of action, therefore, have oblique or slanting 
shoulders, those for draught upright and niuscular ones. 

The eftow joint being the centre of motion, it is im- 
portant that the distance from that point to the withers 
should be great, as the whole of the lower part of the 
leg is to be raised. 

This action is on the principle of the lever. It will 
appear obvious to the reader that, in proportion as the 
weight is more distant from the centre of motion, the 
greater degree of energy must be exerted to raise it • 
likewise, that the greatest advantage is derived when the 
power is applied in a ]ine perpendicular to the arm of 
the lever. A deep elbow, therefore, indicates power of 
action. 

The arm should be long and muscular, for in propor- 
tion to the length of muscle is the degree of contraction 
of which it is capable j and in proportion to the degree 
of contraction of muscle will be the extent of motion in 
the part of the limb beneath. This formation is indis- 
pensable in the racer and hunter. 

A horse with a short arm will be found defident in 
stride. 

As it is essential for the haunch-bones to be oblique 
for the more advantageous action of the muscles, it is 
necessary to look for depth of hip, by drawing a line 
from the loins to the point of buttock. The strength of 
these parts (as in the shoulder) consists more in the 
2* 
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6 TUB H0B«EM1N. 

adrantegeom dirdbtian of the bones thaa in the bulk of 
muscle. 

The actioii of these boo^s is also on the principle of 
the lever; consequently, it beoookei important to select 
a horse with a deep and long quarter ; the shorter the 
leg bdow the hodc, tbe leas muscular exertioo » wq«ir«l 
to raise it 

The distance from the stifle joint to the point of but- 
tocky and from the latter point to the hip or bauach- 
bone, cannot be too great. 

The stifle joint should be (m a yertical line wifli the 
haunch or round-bone. 

To illustrate the action of the f<»:e and hind quarters 
more fiilly, the following figure will represent the 
shoulder-blade and shoulder-bone, which form an angle, 
thus: — 



By applying a force at A and B, the extr^ities can 
be brought together with less exertion than if applied at 
C and D ; h^ice it is that the points of the shoulder- 
blade (A) and the elbow (B) are further from the point 
of the shoulder (E) in horses of action and speed than in 
the common draught horse. 

The longer these bones are, and the greater the 
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distance the points A and B are separated, the longer, of 
course, must the muscle be to bind them ; and the longer 
the musde, the more capable it is of contraction ; and, 
consequently, the less exertion is required to raise the 
leg. 

If these points were closer, the contraction of the 
muscle would be much less, and the point of the shoulder 
could not be sufficiently projected and elevated ; nor 
could the leg be raised and advanced to make a good 
stride. 

The reader must now perceive that the action of the 
bones, in the angular position they are placed in the 
shoulders and hinder quarters, is upon the principle of 
mechanical forces. The elbow is the centre of motion ; 
and at each contraction of the muscle connecting the 
arm of the lever or shoulder-blade and the arm, the leg 
is raised,^and the point of the shoulder projected and 
elevated. 

As Ae horse breathes only through the nostril, it 
should be wide and expanded. This is a very striking 
feature in the thorough-bred horse. The nostril should 
be thin and elastic, so that it may more readily yield 
when the necessity of the animal requires a greater 
supply of air. 

The lips should be thin and without wrinkle ; for, if 
thick and hanging, they are almost insensible to the bit 

A long and narrow mouth is desirable, as it indicates 
sensitive bars. A horse -with a short and wide mouth 
bears heavily upon the bit A wide under jaw shows a 
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capacious windpipe, so essential to the respiratoiy 
powers of the horse. 

The eye should be large and somewhat prominent, 
and the eyelid thin and delicate. The expression of the 
eye enables us to judge pretty accurately of his temper 
and disposition. If much of the white be seen, it is 
objectionable. 

A long neck is preferable to a short one ; for there 
are few horses of extraordinary speed that have not a 
long and slender neck. The race horse, at the top of 
his speed, extends his neck in order that the air-passages 
may be as straight as possible. 

The back should be straight and short, though suffi- 
ciently long to admit the saddle between the shoulders 
and loins. 

Hollow-backed horses are generally easy movers, but 
they cannot carry a heavy load nor endure much hard 
work. 

A horse that is ribbed homey or where there is little 
space between the ribs and hip bone, is preferable, when 
endurance is required or weight to carry. He is " easy 
kept,'* but deficient in bottom and speed. 

The distance between these points is too short to allow 
a full action of the hinder parts in gathering. 

Were a horse perfectly formed in the hind quarters 
for speed, his gathering or propelling powers would 
be materially diminished, if " short coupled." 

A judge of a horse will at once perceive the defect in 
a roach^acked horse. When the curve is outward, it is 
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difficult to adjust thie saddle pro{>erly ; for, as his head is 
carried too low, it is thrown upon the withers. His hind 
legs are too much under him, and he frequently over- 
reaches himself. 

The loins should be full, broad and muscular. The 
strength of the back and the action of the hinder 
extremities depend much upon this pomt 

A horseman never fails to select a horse that is ^ wide 
across the kidneys," 

When the horse is somewhat drooped in the croup 
and wide in the quarter, he is termed ragged^hipped. 
This materially diminishes his beauty, but indicates great 
powers from the angular position of the bones. 

It is important that the stifle muscles show full when 
standing behind the horse. As this is a pcnnt in beai^, 
horses of thb description are much sought after f(Hr their 
fine appearance in harness. 

The tibia, or leg bone, should be long, and the musH 
eles cavmng it prominent and bulging, not tapering. 

The hock diould be deep in proportion to the loigth 
and breadth of muscles in the quarter. The camion 
diDuld be short and flat. 

The pasterns of the hackney and iravella: should be 
short and somewhat slanting, yet far less so than those 
of the racer and hunter. 

The oblique or slanting pastern is essential to pleasant 
action, as there is less concussion. 

The foot should be in proportion to the bulk of the 
horse— open at the heel and higL 
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10 THE HOaSEMAN. 

The chest should be moderately large. A horse with 
a very large chest will answer the purposes of draught ; 
but he is not adapted for the saddle,' at least when speed 
and endurance are the objects. He will have too much 
weight to be impelled, and furthermore, cannot endure 
the constant shock upon his fore legs. 

The most desirable form will be depth at the girth and 
a swelling out, or barreling, behind the elbow; also a 
wide chest, or, at least, so much so as will preclude the 
possibility of an interference in the fore feet (which is 
common with narrow chested horses) when turning sud- 
denly to the right or left. 

A judge of the horse dislikes to see the chest or breast 
bone too high from the ground ; or, in other words, " too 
much daylight under him." 

Horses with a long arm are generally rough and 
unpleasant in their gaits ; the action being high or lofty, 
with little knee action. 

A hackney or lady's horse should have a short arm 
and a long cannon, which will give sufficient knee action 
for safety and speed. 

The knee should be wide, compared with the arm 
above, and the cannon, or shank bone, bdow. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
Section L — Horse Equipmentsi 

The saddle should be proportioned to the size of the 
^horse, and so constructed as to press only upon the 
ribs on either side of the backbone, leaving a thorough 
channel above the spine. 

The seat of the saddle should be long enough to ad- 
mit of a free action of the rider's thighs when galloping ; 
if too short, the rider's position will be constrained. The 
highest part of , the saddle should be behind its centre, for 
the rider will then be enabled to seat himself without 
stirrups or effort 

In adjusting the saddle upon the horse's back, the 
pres^Q should be entirely clear of the shoulders and 
loins. If the saddle is placed upon the withers, the ac- 
tion of the shoulders is confined ; and if the weight is 
thrown upon the loins, which is the weakest part of the 
back, the horse will tire the sooner. Besides, it places 
the rider in rear of the centre of motion, which diminish- 
es the clasp of the thighs and calves, and he becomes the 
sport of the horse's movements. 

This admits of easy illustration. For example, stride 
a pole six feet long, which is turned to and fro horizon- 
tally or vertically, on a pivot fixed in its centre, and you 
will >at once perceive that the nearer you approximate 
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the pivot or centre of motion, the easier you can preserve 
your equilibrium. 

The pommel should be as low as possible, but not rest- 
ing on the point of the shoulaers. A high pommel al- 
ways threatens the rider with rupture. 

A high cantle is also objectionable, as it tends to 
throw the rider off his balance, when in the act of pass- 
ing his leg over in mounting and dismounting, particu- 
larly if the horse is restive. 

A high cantle properly constructed is, however, a great 
support to the rider on a long journey, without being an 
injury to the horse. 

The panels of the saddle should be suflSciently wide 
not to cut or bury into the horse's ribs ; but if too wide 
and extended below the point of pressure, the saddle 
bulges, and consequently the clasp of the rider is dimin- 
ished. 

The skirts or flaps should be long and wide enoiigh to 
prevent fhe rider's clothes being soiled ; and the padding 
between them and the horse's sides, below the panels, 
should be very thin. 

If the skills extend below the pad or blanket, the sur- 
cingle (if used) should pass through holes made in the 
skirts a few inches above the lower part of the pad or 
blanket, so that they may not chafe the horse's sides. 

The stirrup leathers should be broad, and made of 
strong and firm materials, not elastfc. 

The buckle may be placed near the stu*rup-iron. This 
jiredhides the necessity of raising the saddle-skirt when 
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the rider wishes to lengthen or shorten the stirrup 
leather; and can even he done with facility when 
ipounted. 

The stirrup-irons should be in cize proportioned to the 
rider's feet; but tiiej should he so shaped that the rider 
can at all times and under all circumstances, disengage 
the feet from them. 

The distance from the bottom iron, inside, to the eye 
of the stirrup, jdiould be, at least, five and a half inches ; 
foir there is safety in a bi^ stirrup, as the rider could not 
be dragged if unhorsed. 

The crupper, indq)endently of its being an ornament, 
serves to keep the saddle in its proper place on a horse 
that is lower in the withers than the croup, or while on 
descending ground. It is absolutely necessary for the 
heavily laden horse travelling over an uneven country. 

The breaist strap is also useful, and, in fact, indispen- 
sable, on horses that ^^ higher in the withers than the 
croup, particularly on ascending ground, preventing the 
saddle from slipping on the horse's loins. It should 
always be slackened when the horse drinks, and never 
be so tight as to impede his^ breathing. 

Section II. — The Bridle. 

A bridle should consist of a bit with a curb and a 
bridoon or snaffle, with separate headstaUs uaitdd by one 
brow band, each with distinct reins : one of this descrip- 
tion is sometimes called "a double bitted bridle." 

3 
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Section m.—The Bit. 

The bit {see Plate DL) is composed of five principal 
pieces, viz. : the mouth piece (1), the branches (2), the 
rings (a), the curb (4), and the cross-bar* (5). The 
mouth piece is divided into barrel and crook; the barrel 
acting upon the bars, and the crook against the roof of 
the mouth. 

A medium bit has the branches straight, or yfhen the 
eye of the ring is in the prolongation'of the line passing 
through the centre of the bit and the eye of the cheek 
pieces. {See Plate BL) 

A bit is mild when the ring at the lower extremity of 
the branch is in rear of a vertical line drawn through the 
eye of the cheek piece and the centre of the bit. {See 
Plate IV.) 

A bit is severe when the ring of the branch is in front 
of the vertical line. {See Plate V.) 

To render the severe bit more powerful, the barrel 
should be straight and small near the branches, and the 
crook elevated. 

To render the mild bit milder, the barrel should be 
large near the branches, and almost without crook. 

It will be observed that the action of the bit is on the 
principle of the lever, and that it is rendered more or less 
powerful, according to the'po&tion or distance of the eye 
in the cheek piece from the barrel or fulcrum. 

• The cross-bar serves to strengthen jthe branches of the bit 
and preyent them from hooking the reins of other horses. 
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Plate IL—The Bit and its Parts, 
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Plaie III— Medium Bit. 
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Plate IV.— MU Bit. 
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Plate V.—Severe Bit. 
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Tb^ bnger the ch«ek piece (that porlKMi ef th# Wtt&ch 
above the barrel), and the higher the eye ia plaeed ia it, 
the greater the resistaoce to the branches below the baf - 
lel, and consequently the stroneger will be the imprenion 
upon the bars and chin. If the cheek piece i^ sh(»rt, the 
barrel yields to the motion of the branches, and therefore 
produces less effect. 

The Spanish bit {see Plate VI.) (used by the Gamanche 
and Pawnee Indians to break wild horses) has a piece of 
iron fixed with a hinge to the top of the crook which en- 
circles the lower jaw and acts as a curb. When the 
branches of the bit are drawn to the rear, the crook be- 
comes elevated, and consequently this piece of iron presses 
powerfully against the chin. 

All bits should be wide enough to admit of a free play 
of the cheek piece. If too wide, however, the horse be- 
comes annoyed and attempts to catch. the branches be- 
tween his teeth. 

The barrel of the l»t should act upon the bars aboi^ a 
finger's bieadth, or three-fourths of an inch above the 
tushes and double the distance above the comer teeth 
in mares, which have no tushes. 

When the bit is too Ugh, the horse is gagged aiMl 
holds up his nosew • In no case diould the crook touch 
the palate. 

The hotse will be restive if the bit is so low as to jar 
against the kishes. He will also be iaatt^tive to hia 
steps and apt to stumble or fieiU while catching at the 
bit. 
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The curb should be hooked underneath the snaffle or 
bridoon, but it should not be so tight as to compress the 
chin when the bridle hand does not act 

The bridoon or snaffle should be in the comer of the 
horse's mouth without pressing against or wrinkling it. 

The bit (or curb-bit as it is usually termed) powerfully 
controls the horse ; it draws in his head and beautifully 
arches his neck ; it makes him " light in hand," and his 
movements easy and graceful. 

With the bridoon or snaffle (^see Plate VIII.), the horse 
can take a natural position and act with more freedom. 
This bridle is preferable to any other, particularly when 
riding over uneven ground, where there are many obsta- 
cles, and also in leaping ; but if the rider cannot control 
his horsCy he must resort to the " cuBBrBix.'* 

Section IV. — On the Bit and its various 'parts. 

Bits are variously constructed to operate with differ- 
ent degrees of power on the several parts of the horse's 
mouth. 

The barrel of the bit, when acting equally upon both 
bars of the mouth, tends to check, stop, or back the 
horse ; and when only one bar is affeded, the horse turns 
Ills head to the side. 

The reader will observe that in some bits there is a 
crook,* which operates against the roof of the mouth, 

* The curb has the same effect, but in a milder degree, the 
chLa being less sensitive than the roo/of the month. 
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Plate Vin.—The Bridomy or Smffie. 
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Plate VI.—Spmish BU. 
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counteractiDg, in a certain degree, the effect of the bar* 
rel. 

The (fltetion may be asked, why this counteraction^ 
one tending to destroy the effect of the other ? We an- 
swer, that if there were no crook used on some horses, 
they would, when the barrel of the bit acts, draw the 
chin too near the breast ; and by thus confining the ac- 
tion of the shoulders, the animal would become inatten- 
tive to his steps, and be liable to stumble. 

Now, as the crook has the effect of keeping a horse's 
hectd up'm2i proper position when the bridle hand acts, 
the reader will perceive the necessity of a bit with the 
crook reversedy on rearing horses. 

It cannot be too often impressed on the reader^s mind, 
to study closely,' first, the nature and shape of the horse's 
mouth ;* and secondly, to ascertain the result of a certain 
combination of powers as indicated in the external points 
of the horse, and the manner or kind of action — ^whether 
up, as in a rearing horse, or downward before, as in a 
plunging one. 

* The lips and tongue are the hardest parts of the month upon 
which the bit acts ; the bar, roof, and chin, the most seositiTe. 
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CHAPTER m. * 

Section I. — On the conformation of the Horse. 

As the conformation of the horse generally bdicates the 
kind of mouth, it will be necessairy to point out some of 
his most prominent faults. 

If a horse has a short neck, clumsy limbs, heavy 
shoulders, or is higher in the croup than the withers, it is 
to be presumed that he has a bad mouth. He will bear 
heavily upon the bit, making use of (what jockeys term) 
" a fifth leg." A horse of this character always " bears 
watching," and the rider must keep in mind the golden 
rule of horsemanship — " never trust to your horse." * 

He will prove an unsafe leaper ; for, lacking confi- 
dence in his fore parts, he seeks the aid of the bit, holds 
down his head so as not to see the obstacle in time to 
measure his leap, and, consequently, either shies, blun- 
ders, or falls over it. 

To remedy this defect, select a powerful bit with 
short branches. This will enable the rider to draw the 
horse's chin towards his neck, instead of his breast. 

As the horse feels the extra weight thrown upon the 
shoulders by the croup, the rider must favor his leap by 
inclining the body a little backward as the horse 
descends. 

Horses, on the contrary, higher in the withers than 
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the croup,* are generally up-headedj and have a fine fore 
hand, ^orses of this description show little strength in 
the hinder parts ; they have much knee actfon, are 
tender-mouthed/ and apt to rear. A mild bit will be 
most suitable. 

As a general rule, Hbrses with short mouths, squatted 
bodies, and thick, hanging lips, have round and callous 
bars ; those of lofty action, long mouths, thin and com- 
pressed lips, sharp and sensitive bars. 

Section II. — To hold a Horse by the iridle when the 
reins are on his neck, or over tlie "pommel of the saddle. 

The person should place himself on the near or left 
side of the horse, and grasp, with his right hand, both 
reins of the hrid^ or snaffle^ underneath and about six 
inches from the horse's mouth. 

When the reins are not over his neck or pommel, but 
turned over his head, the person should hold the surplus 
part, or loop-end of the reins, in the left hand. 

Section DI. — To lead the Horse, 

Hold the rems in the same manner prescribed for 
holding the horse. 

If the horse starts suddenly, or attempts to jump away, 
the person should place his right shoulder against him. 

* Hoises of this kind are generally upon their haunches ; they 
ean reach, but cannot gather. 
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In this posltioDy he will be enabled to hold the horae, or, 
at least, render his pranks harmless. 

Section IV. — To vcaiU on the Horse. 

Place yourself close to the horse's left or near shoulder, 
seize with the snaffle or bridoon reins, a lock of the wane 
with the left hand near the withers, the right hand on the 
withers or pommel of the saddle ; then slightly bend the 
knees and sprii^ up so as to bring the body straight and 
the arms extended; and now pass the right leg, well 
extended, over the horse's croup without touching it, 
and seat yourself lightly* 

The effort of the arms and legs should not be made at 
the same instant. The strength of the arms should be 
applied immediately after the height %as been attained 
by that of the legs ; for, if both were applied together, 
you would push yourself from* the horse. Endeavor to 
keep the body erect, so as not to throw the breast across 
the horse and scramble up. 

Section V. — To vault off the Horse. 

Place the right hand on the pommel or withers, and 
take, with the left hand, a lock of the mane with the 
reins ; incUne the body forward, and, at the same time, 
raise it upon the right arm'; now pass the right leg care- 
fully over the croup, bring the heels together for an 
instant, and then descend to the ground. 
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Section YL-^To momi the Hme mth the aid of the 

Place youiself opposite to and face the hoise^ left or 
near shoulder, draw up the snaffle reins gently with the 
right haud (in order to equalize them, and that the horse 
may feel the bit according to his sensibility) ; take a lock 
of the mane, with the reins in your left hand, a f(^ 
inches in advance of the pommel ; step back with the 
right foot, seize the sdrrup with the right hand to steady 
it while placmg the left foot a third of the way in.* 
After having the foot securely in the stirrup, hold, with 
the right hand, the off cantle of the saddle, and close to 
the horse's shoulder ; spring from the right fi)ot, and rise 
erect in the stirrup, bring the heels together for an in- 
stant, then pass the right leg, well extended, over the 
opoup, at ike same time diifting the right hand to the 
pcxnmel or ft* hoists, and seat yourself gently.f 

* Previous to placing the foot in the stirrup, take a glance 
at the equipments and satisfy yourself that they are properly 
adjusted. This precaution frequently saves trouUe and pre- 
vents accidents. 

Through the carelessness or ignorance <^ gvooms, the bits are 
sometimes fixed too high or too low ; the curb and throat strap 
too tight or too loose, or the girths insecure. 

t Short persons, when preparing to mount, should place 
themselves near the horse's left flank, hold the end of the reins 
on the cantle with the right hand, take the stirrup with the left^ 
handy place the foot in it, close to the horse's shoulder, and seize 
a lock of the mane with the reins. J 

If the rider uses a whip, it should be held In the left hand ■ 
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Sectios VlL—PosiHm in the Saddle. 
{See Plate X.) 

" The body should be erect without stiffness ; the small 
of the back somewhat drawn in ; the chest protruded, 
^nd the shoulders square to the front ; the buttocks bear- 
idig equally and well forward^ the inner parts of the 
thighs embracing the saddle, and the legs hanging 
naturally. The loins should be well supported, and the 
weight of the body should rest as much as possible in the 
centre of the saddle, and the elbows should be steady and 
free from constraint 

Section VIII. — Positum of the bridle-hand. 
{See Plate XL) 

The elbow should hang naturally, and without pres- 
sure to the body ; and the hand should be offa horizontal 
line with the elbow, or about four inches above the pom- 
mel. The palm of the hand should be turned sufficiently 
to the right to keep the elbow close and in proper posi- 
tion ; the thumb pointing to the horse's off ear. 
* This is the strongest position in which the hand and 
arm can be placed ; and, from this position, the rider is 
enabled to execute all the movements of the bridle-hand 
without abruptness. 

while moanting or dismoanting. The rider, holding the whip 
in the right hand while mounting or dismoanting, frequently, and 
unconsciously, touches the horse^s flank with it, or alarms him 
by switching il in the air. 
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Plate X — The Horse Represented Standing. 
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Plate XI.— The Walk. 
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Section- K. — To adjust and hold the reins. 

Take the bit reins, with, tl^e jight hand," at the knob or 
end, and raise it in order to straighten the reins and bring 
the flat sides together ; place the little finger of the left 
hand between them, the back of the hand being to the 
front ; close the hand, and let the surplus part of the 
reins hang over the second joint of the first finger. 
Seize the bridoon or snaffle reins with the right hand, 
and draw them over the first finger and through the left 
hand (the surplus part hanging below the hand) ; and 
now close the fingers and press the thumb on both reins. 
Drop the right hand to the side, in rear of the thigh. 

Both bits should not act at the same time ; but the 
reins should be so adjusted as to make either bit take 
effect by slightly turning the hand toward the body 
(nails upwards) for the curb, and upward and toward 
tiie body (nails downwards) for the bridoon or snaffle. 

To shorten or lengthen the hold of either rein, take 
the surplus part with the right hand and shift the bridle 
hand. The rider should support the horse with the right 
hand, andy^e^ his steps while slipping the left hand 
smoothly down the reins. 



Section X. — To Dismount. 

Seize the surplus parts of the reins with the right 
hand dnd place it on the off holster, or against the saddle 
in firont of the right thigh ; at the same time slip the left 
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band along the r&na, and grasp a lock of the mane^ dis- 
engage the right foot from the stirrup, and pass the right 
leg, well extended, over the croup, and without touching 
the horse, shifting the right hand, with the reins, to the 
cantle. Now bring the right heel against the left, re- 
main an instant erect in the stirrup, then descend lightly 
to the ground on the right foot, and disengage the left, 
placing both reins over the pommel of the saddle. 

When the horse stands alone, or when led, the stirrups 
should be crossed over the saddle. 

Before using the stirrups andjull bridle^ the beginner 
should cross the stirrups over the horse's withers and 
separate the bridoon or snaflSe reins, holding one in each 
hand, the surplus parts of each passing over the second 
joints of the first fingers, the thumbs pressing upon them. 
The right arm must be held in a position prescribed for 
the left, and the hands about six inches apart. Spurs 
should not be used until the rider is confirmed in his seat 

Section XI. — To shorten or lengthen the Sncffie Bemt 
when separated. 

Seize the left r^ with the forefinger and thumb of 
the right hand, shift the left hand along the rein and re- 
place the right hand. To sh(»:ten or lengthen the right 
rein, take it with the forefinger and thumb of the left 
hand, shift the right hand along the rein and replace the 
left hand. 
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Section XII.-- To cros» ffie Bems in eUket hand. 

To cross the reins in the left hand, draw the right rein 
over the first finger and through the left hand, the sur- 
plus part hanging below the little finger on the near side 
of the withers, and drop the right hand to the side. 

To cross the reins in the right hand, draw the left rein 
over the first finger and through the right hand, the sur- 
plus part hanging below on the off side of the withers, 
and drop the left hand to the side. 



Section XIII. — 7%€ Seat and Balance. 

In the first place, it is necessary for the rider to seat 
himself on that part of the horse which is the centre of 
motion, and from which he would with most difficulty be 
shaken. 

The seat is to be maintained only by a proper balance 
of the body, the clasp of the thighs and ealves enabling 
him 4;o recover his equilibrium and to adapt it to the most 
violent counteractions of the horse. Under no circum- 
stances whatever should the rider depend on the stirrups 
to preserve his seat 

It is a very common error with inexperienced riders to 
Ao/d on to the bridle or grasp the pommel in order to re- 
cover their seats, instead of accommodatmg themselves 
to the motions of the horse. 

A sudden and unexpected movement of the horse al- 
5* 
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ways deranges theiwfat of the rider more or less, bat it 
can be recovered by a pressure of the thighs and calves 
and a suppleness of the back. 

The rider's movements should harmonize with those of 
the animal, and his position should be easy to himself and 
the hcM^ ; all of which are most calculated to ensure his 
own safety, and gain a perfect command over the ani- 
mal. 

In short, the rider should rise, descend, advance^ and 
halt toiihy not after the horse. It is impossible to sit 
carelessly and give the proper attention to the bridle 
hand ; and with an inexperienced or ungraceful rider a 
horse never appears to a good advantage. 

Section XIV. — Effects of the Reins and Legs combined 

By slightly raising, and at the i^ame time drawing the 
bridle hand toward the body, and closing the legs, the 
rider prepares the horse for any movement. It is called 
gaihering the horse, or, in other words, pushing him to 
the bit. 

If the rider wishes to move forward after having gath- 
ered the horse, he should lower the bridle hand and close 
the legs behind the girths, or give spur (according to the 
sensibility of the horse) until he obeys. After the horse 
has obeyed, the rider must confine him to the pace he 
wishes, by gradually raising and drawing the bridle hand 
toward his body, and relaxing the pressure of the legs. 
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Section XY.'^-'On the Bridle hand and Legs. 

It "will be observed that, by raising and drawing the 
bridle hand toward the body, the horse slackens pace ; 
by increasing the effect of the bridle hand, he stops ; and 
if still more augmented, he backs. 

By inclining the bridle hand to the right or left, and a 
little forward, the rider causes the horse to describe a cir- 
cle upon his hind legs or heels ; if the leg or spur is ap- 
plied oa the side to which the turn is made, he will de- 
scribe a circle upon his centre ; and if the bridle hand is 
kept firm and steady, and the leg or spur applied a httle 
more to the rear, he will make the circle upon his fore 
legs. 

The reader will very readily perceive, that by in- 
clining the bridle hand to the left, the right rein becomes 
pressed against the horse's neck, while tiie left is slack- 
ened : now, instead of the horse being governed by the 
action of the rein against his neck {as some horsemen 
qffirr/f)y the bit acts upon the right side of the mouth 
only, and consequently he turns to the left to avoid or 
free himself from the pressure. Vice versdy turning the 
horse to the right. 

AH operations of the bridle hand ^ould be firm, gen- 
tle, and light; and the transition gradual. The rider 
should frequently feel the horse with a gentle hand, 
which will make him hold up his head for the bits to act 
advantageously, keep him ligfU in hand, and prevent the 
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necessity of passing abruptly from one extreme to an- 
other. 

Were the rider to go at once from a firm hand to a 
slack one, the horse would be depriyed of the support to 
which he trusted, and consequently be precipitated on 
his shoulders so as to stumble or fall. On the contrary, 
were he to change suddenly and abruptly from a slack 
rein to a tight one, he would not only injure the horse's 
mouth, but throw him upon his haunches with a shock, 
and perhaps fling himself over his head. 

S£CTi(»f XVL — The use of the Stirrups and hfno to be 
adjusted. 

The stirrup iS intended only to support the weight of 
the leg, enable the rider to mount and dismount, and, in 
extreme cases, to assist him in regamingy not matfUam^ 
ing his equilibrium. 

It should hang with the eye inside and the flat sides of 
the leather against the saddle skirts ; and when the ri- 
der's foot is in it, the flat side, instead of the edge of the 
leather, should be next to his leg, always placing the 
foot in from the outside of the iron. 

When the rider stands erect in the stirrups, the space 
between his fork or crotch, and the seat of the saddle, 
should be four inches or the breadth of his hand. 
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Sbction XVII.— Poftfidfi &f.fhe Fooi in the stirrup. 

The foot should be inserted about one-third of its 
length, or the ball resting upon the bottom iron; the 
lieel should be about an inch lower than the toe, and the 
foot parallel to the horse's side. 

By keeping the heel below the toe, the foot remains 
in the stirrup without effort ; and the horse is more se- 
cure from the constant pricking of the spur. 

If the stirrup is too long, or the foot not inserted far 
enough, it cannot support the weight of the leg ; besides, 
the rider runs the risk of losing it at every sudden move- 
ment of the horse. If the foot is too far through, the leg 
cannot be supported. 

The practice of standmg and rising in the stirrups is 
common in turf and road riding ; and as there is but the 
one simple movement of the horse, " going a-head" on 
level ground, an ordinary horseman can sU him with ap- 
parent skill and security to himself; but the accomplish- 
ed and scientific horseman alone can conform and ac- 
commodate himself to the violent and sometimes unex- 
pected counteractions of the animal in leaping, turning, 
halting, shying, &c. 

Section XVIIL — The use of the Spurs^ and where to be 
applied. 

Spurs can be employed only with much safety and ad- 
vantage by accomplii^ed horsemen. When the spurs 
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become necessary, as a means of Chastisement, or to 
urge the horse (the pressure of the legs being insuffi- 
cient), they should be applied a few inches behind the 
girth, and unin a touch capable of prod/acing the derired 
effect. 

The spur should be applied with a force according to 
the sensibility of the horse, not " always vigorously." 

To insure the action of the spur, the rider should turn 
the toe a little out 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Sec3TI0N L — On the Management of the Horse. 

Before treating of the horse's paces, we deem it pro- 
per to say a few words on the subject of animations, ca- 
resseSy corrections , §*c. 

A gentle pressure of the legs, a Idnd wwd from the 
rider, or switching the whip, animates the horse.* 

Caresses are employed to dispel the fears of the ani- 
mal and to give him confidence, or show him that the 
rider is satisfied with his performance. 

These can be efiected by the rider speaking to the 
horse in a kind, mild tone ; relinquishing the pressure of 
the legs, and patting or stroking his neck. 

Corrections are whipping, spurring, and speaking 
sharply to the horse. 

Instead, however, of spurring or whipping the horse 
too much, to correct him in his movements, the rider 
should oppose him by restraint and make him perform 
directly the contrary. For example : if the horse backs 
contrary to the will of the rider, he should first apply the 
whip or spurs ; if, by that means, he does not succeed in 
urging him forward, he must be assisted in his backing 
until he becomes heartily tired of it Likewise, if the 
horse is disposed to turn around and around, the rider 
should also help him in that, if the contrary means (ap- 
plying the opposite spur and rein) are ineffectual. 
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If a horse is unwilling to move forward, the ridar 
diould make him passage or go ^dewise to the li^t or left, 
then urge him to the front 

When the whip is employed as a chastisement, it 
should be applied smartly around the helly behind the 
girth, or over the shoulders ; but never over the head. 

Some horses disregard the spurs but fly at the whip, 
and vice versd. The rider, consequently, siiould use that 
which is best calculated to produce the desired effect If 
either or both fail, and the horse is found to be decidedly 
obstinate and restive, we would recommend to the rider 
to part with him immediately, or at least, not attempt to 
conquer him effeduaUy under the saddle ; for it must be 
within the knowledge of every horseman, or dealer in 
horses, that a tricky, mulish, or restive horse, may be 
partially subdued and broken, but at some subsequent pe- 
riod will renew his old mischievous capers. 

In all corrections and chastisements, the rider should 
endeavor rather to work upon the mind than the body of 
the horse. 

Section JI.—The Walk. 
{See Plate XL) 

In this pace there are four distinct treads or beats, 
marked as each foot touches the ground. 

First, (he right or off fore foot;* secondly, the left 

* Tlus order is rerersed when tlie near fore foot commeiicee 
the movement. 
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or nesff hind foot ; thirdly, the near or left fore foot ; and 
lastly, the right or off hind foot 

This pace i^ performed with the least exertion to the 
horse, (Mily one foot a/a time being off the ground. 
~ The horse should put the feet flatly to the groimd, in 
regular time, his steps being quick and animated, and 
measuring exact distances. ^ 

To perfect the horse in the walk, the rider should be 
steady in his seat, animate him with the legs or whip, 
and sustain him with the bridle hand. 

K the rein is drawn too tight, the horse wUl be thrown 
upon his haunches, thereby diminishing the stride ; if too 
slack, he will extend his neck, carry his head low, be in- 
attentiye to his steps, move slovenly, and occasionally 
stumble. 

If the horse is too much urged, he will trot. 

Section HI. — Tunis in the Walk. 

All turns should be made slowly, combining the aid of 
the legs with a firm and steady bridle hand. 

In executing the turns with the bridoon or snaffle reins 
separated, the hand to the side the turn is made, should 
be carried out and a little lower than the other, wlSch 
must be kept in the original position for the purpose of 
supporting the horse after the turn is made. The elbows, 
of course, should be close to the body. 

With the fidl bridle (bit and bridoon), or the snaffle 
reins crossed in either hand, the hand should be carried 
6 
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forward, slightly^raised, and then to tbe ade; all com* 
prehending but one motion. 

In these turns, the horse must be sustained by gently 
applying the means of turning to the right after the turn 
to the left is executed; and vice versa turning to the 
right This principle must be observed in all the move- 
ments of the horse, an<} throughout all the paces.* 

The rider must now perceive that the horse makes the 
turns or wheels upon three distinct pivots ; his centre, on 
his fore feet and on his hind feet ; and that he directs 
these movements, before his own person, by the bridle 
hand, and behind it by the spurs or whip. 

The aids of the bridle hand and legs must correspond, 
and with a degree of force necessary only to carr}' them 
into effect. 

If the force is insufficient, the horse will merely ad- 
vance or describe a circle, or an arc of one, much larger 
than the rider intends. On the contrary, if the hand is 
abrupt, and the leg not applied to support him, he will 
interfere and trip himself. 

At the termination of these turns or wheels, the bridle 
hand and legs must instantly resume their proper or ori- 
ginal position. 

'Qie utility and necessity of the turns upon the horse's 
own centre, will appear more obvious in the quicker 
paces, and when the rider is fencing or using the sabre 
in the saddle. 

* For a fuller explanation of these principles, see the gallop, ■ 
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The greatest preGision and delicacy aire reqmfeitein the 
application of the aids. If one leg is closer than the 
other^ the horse will throw his haunches out or in, which 
will cnuse a shortening of the step in one of the hind 
1^, and consequently the stride will be diminished and 
the cadence lost 

Section IV. — Stops. 
{See Plate XV.) 

In ordinary ridbg, the stop or halt is made gradually, 
and without shock to the rider or horse. 

To stop a horse without injury to himself or the rider, 
his haunches should be brought under him by closing the 
legs, and the rein drawn firmly and steadily, and the rider 
clinging or embracing the horse with his legs and throw- 
ing himself somewhat in the cantle, withcmt pressing in 
tfu sHrrups. 

If the rider can halt within a space of eight feet from 
a.JiM gallop, and maintain his position, it will show the 
saperiority of the bridle hand over the horse, and should 
be termed the very acme of horsemanship,* 

"Were the rider to approach suddenly and unexpected- 
ly the brink of a precipice, a gully, or any other obstarfb, 
he would then discover (perhaps too la^e) how indispen- 
sably necessary it is, not only to be a scientific horse- 



* The accomplished horseman can, in a few trials, train his 
horse to this perfection in the halt. 
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ram, but to have his borse trained, and at once obecEcnt 
to Ae bridle hand under all dicnmstancei and in evsory 
emergency. . 

Section V. — To Back the Horse. 

In backing, there are two distinct beats of the feet : 
the horse raises and steps, first the left or near hmd leg 
and the right or off fore 1^ at the same time ; next, the 
right or off hind leg and the left or near fore leg. This 
order is reversed if the right or off hind leg b^ins the 
movement. 

For a hcH^e to back properly, he should be upon his 
haunches, have one of his hind legs always under him, on 
which to rest and balance, and to impel or push him- 
self backwards ; his head steady, and his legs well gath- 
ered. 

To aid and assist the horse in this movement, the rider 
should incline the body shghtly forward, hold the hand 
a little lower than usual, the reins equally and steadily, 
and yield and check instead of making a dead pull. 

To prevent the horse from swerving, the rido- should 
press the legs gently to the sides in rear of the girth. 

%f he throws the croup to the right, close the right leg 
or spur ; if to the left, the left leg or spur.* 



* The reader will bear in mind that the bridle hand causes 
and compels the action, and the heels or spars direct it. 
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PlaU XV.— The Halt. 
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Section VI.— TAe TroL 
(See Plate XIII.) 

Tbere are two beats of the feet in a trot : first, the off 
fore and the Bear hind feet together ; next, the near fore 
and the off hmd feet — ^two legs crosswise bang off the 
ground, and two on. 

When the rider wishes to urge the horse to go faster 
than he can by moving one foot after tlie other, as in the 
walk, he should raise the bridle hand and close the legs, 
or give spur, which will compel him to increase the pace 
to the trot by raising ^o legs at a time. 

The rider should know^^hen and how to put (he 
horse at the top of his speed and not force him to break j 
when he discovers an irregularity in the beats of his feet 
or a loss of cadence. 

The perfection of the trot depends upon the suppleness 
and uni9n of action in the reachmg and gathering pow- 
ers of the horse. 

As the horse sustains the greater portion of the weight 
and shock upon his iotQ legs, it behooves the rider to 
seat himself and manage the horse in such a manner as 
to distribute his labor equally. This is indispensably ne- 
cessary, especially for horses that are higher in the with- 
ers than the croup.* 

To maintain the seat in this pace, the rider should bal- 
ance himself and jrield to the horse's motion by rendering 

* See remarks on the conformation of the horse. 
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the small of the back flexible, and at the same time in- 
clining the body a Jittle backward; not by a pressure of 
the knees, nor by rising and standing in the stirrups. 

In the extended trot the horse straightens himself and 
moves directly forward and without restraint. 

To pass to the extended trot, the rider should relax the 
grasp of the legs gradually, and lower the bridle hand. 

To move a horse to the supple trot, he must be well 
in handy head up, and his hind legs brought under him 
by an occasional pressure of the legs or spurs. 

The turn^ at right angles in the trot, should corre- 
spond with the pace: they may, however, be made 
slower, but never faster, except by an experienced 
horseman. 

In road riding, the horse is not subjected to so many 
aids of the legs and variations of the bridle hand, as in 
the more complicated practices of the manege ; conse- 
quently there is less skill required on the part of the 
rider, and therefore some deviations from the proper mode 
of riding are admissible ; such as rising in the stirrups at 
every stride of the horse, sitting in the cantle, &c. 

The danger and insecurity, however, attending the 
practice of riding with very short stirrups must appear 
obvious to the reader. The shorter the stirrups, the more 
the seat is in the cantle of the saddle, consequently the 
clasp of the thighs is partially lost, and the rider compel- 
led to depend solely upon his balance. 
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Plate Xin.—The Hone TroUing. 
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Section VII.— TA€ Gallop. 
{See Plate XXL) 

In this pace^ the horse makes three quick and distmct 
beats : first, the near hind foot ; secondly, the near fore 
foot and the off hind foot, which touch the ground at the 
same time; and lastly, the oflFfore foot* 

When the rider wishes to gallop from a halt, walk, or 
trot, he should first raise the bridle hand firmly, then 
slacken rein and close the legs, or give spur until the 
Lorse obeys (according to the sensibility of the horse), 
and confine him to the speed he wishes by drawing a 
firm rein and relaxing the pressure of the legs. 
- It is immaterial which foot leads when galloping on a 
straight line, provided the hind leg of the same side fol- 
lows the fore leg.f It would be injurious to the horse, 
however, were he to lead always with the same leg. 

When a horse gallops to the right, or on a circle (the 
rider inclining inwards and supporting himself with the 
outer thigh), he must lead with the oflf fore foot, followed 
by the hind foot of the same side. When galloping to 
the left, or on a circle to the left, he must lead with the 

* This is the order when the off fore foot leads ; it is reversed 
when the near fore foot is in adyance. 

t The horse should lead with the ofi fore foot on a straight 
line if Xbe rider uses a sabre ; for he is more braced and able to 
bear the additional shock on that leg— the cuts and points being 
made more frequently and with greater force on the right side 
of the horse. 
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near fore foot, followed by the near hind foot This is 
termed true or united. 

If, in galloping to the right, the horse leads with the 
near fore foot, or galloping to the left with the oflf fore 
foot in advance, it is termed false. 

If, in galloping, the horse leads with the off fore foot, 
followed by the near hind foot, or mce versa, the horse is 
disunited. {See Plate XH.) 

To change the step (the horse galloping with the off 
fore foot in advance), confining him to the line on which 
he is moving, or one parallel to it, the rider should draw 
the right rein and close the left leg. 

By drawing the right rein with the right hand, or 
bearing the bridle hand to the right, the rider confines 
the action of the right shoulder; and by closing the leg 
or giving spur on the left side, he prevents the horse 
from making a turn to the right (which he would do if 
the opposite leg or spur were not applied), and compels 
him to put forward the left leg. 

The rider should change from the near to the off fore 
foot on the same principles, but by inverse means. 

In the gallop of the racer and htinter, the limbs are 
extended ; but in the hackney or pleasure horse, the ac- 
tion is more confined, and consequently the pace is much 
slower. 

To confine the horse to the eaaiderf the rider sfhquld 
raise the bridle hand, which throws him upon hm 
launches, and occasionally close the legs for the purpose 
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Plate XXI. — Running at the Heads. 
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PhU Xn.'--The Horse Galloping Disunitedly. 
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of bringing the horse^s legs more under liim. {See Plate 
XIV.) 

The hand gallop is a pace between the ca^er and the 
extended gallop or run. 

The position of the horse in galloping, always calls 
for a corresponding one from the rider; for instance, if 
the horse leads with the right side, the rider's leg on that 
side will be more advanced than the left, and the inside 
of the thigh wiU be closer to the saddle ; consequently 
the other thigh will be turned a little outward, and the 
leg further to the rear.* The hips and upper part of the 
body are affected in like manner. 

The degree and kind of motion depend upon the posi- 
ticm and action of the horse. For instance, if the action 
is high with Uttle stride, the rider's motion will be verti- 
eal; on the contrary, if forward with a l<»ig stride, Aort- 
zantal. 

The rider, while galloping, should, fix>m time tp time, 
glance the eye upon the ground the horse is about to 
pass oyer. 

SscTiw YaL.—Stairi$y Tvmsj Stops, ^c 
To start from a halt, to a gallop, upon the drde, the 

* The rider necessarily deviates from this position (the left 
leg being closer and more advanced than the right) when using 
the sabre to the right or right rear ; bat the aids of the left leg 
and the bridle hand most be applied, lest this comiteraetion 
swerve the horse from the true direction, or change his step. 
7* 
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rider should always put the shoulder of the horse in ad- 
vance, by which he is to lead and turn the croup from 
the track toward the centre of the circle ; draw the outer 
rein (so as to confine the action of that shoulder), and 
urge him forward with both legs or spurs — ^the outer leg 
or spur pressed the harder. 

To strike the gallop from the walk or trot, the rider 
should raise die bridle hand and carry it outwards, ap- 
plying the legs or spurs as prescribed for the start. 

To turn the horse at right angles, or to change hands* 
(being at a gallop) by crossing the circle, the rider 
should, when within a few paces of the opposite side of 
the track, raise the bridle hand and close the outer leg 
(sinkbg a little in the saddle) to make the horse change 
the step.f 

To stop the horse from the gallop, the rider shoidd 
draw the reins and prepare himself for the shock when 
the horse's fore feet are about to touch the ground. 
This is the proper time to halt, being the commencement 
of the cadence, and immediately before the horse gathers 
for another stride. 

In lessening the circle, the rider must use a very deli- 
cate bridle hand and sustain the horse with the inner leg ; 
but if, after this precaution, he should change step or 

• Galloping with the right side toward the centre of the cir- 
cle, is termed to the right hand, and vice versa. 

t This should be practised upon a large circle at first, then 
gradnally diminished (as the rider and horse improve) until the 
horse turns upon his own centre. 
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Plate XIV.— The Horse Cantering. 
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boltf the movement must be reoommenced until the horse 
learn»what is requiied oCbim. 

Section IX. — Leaping, 

The most secure position for the rider in all leaps, as 
in all critical situations, is to yield to the seat by bending 
the loins, to cling with the thighs and calves of the legs, 
and to accommodate himself to the horse's motions, and 
not depend upon the stirrups for support. 

The reader should bear in mind that the weight of the 
body alone presses in the seat, and that a pressure in the 
stirrups tends to lift him from the saddle and lessen the 
clasp of the thighs. 

Leaping a ditch, gully, or space {See Plate XVIH.), the 
rider should give the reins (to enable the horse to extend 
his neck, see the object, and to measure his steps), main- 
tain his seat erect, yield the body slightly, and cling with 
the legs. While the horse is descending, the reins should 
be gathered in order to support and check him after he 
strikes the ground. 

We must again observe that the stirrups are no secur- 
ity to the rider^s seat in any situation whatever, 

A ditch for practising the leap, should be twenty feet 
long, two or four feet wide, and one deep. The length 
maybe increased according to the number of horses leap- 
ing together.* 

* The same rules should goyern two or more persons leaping 
the bar or ditch together, as in leaping singly. (See Plates XIK, 
and XX.) 
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In all leaps the bridle hand should be yielded. 

The rider should know his Jiorse well before he at- 
temps a high leap. He should commence, first, over a 
bar about six inches from the ground at a halt and a gal- 
lop, then gradually increase the height according to the 
powers of the horse. 

Several instances, however, have come under oiu: ob- 
servation, of horsemen having been obliged to raise their 
horses (being heavy in the fore hand) over obstacles by 
a firm and hard pull. 

The degree in which a horse should be gathered and 
animated in leaping, depends much on his temperament 
and conformation, and must be left to the judgment and 
decision of the rider. 

In the standing leap over the bar {See Plate XVI.), 
the rider should incline the body forward when the horse 
rises, so as not to check nor pull him over backward. 

This leap is diflScult " to sit," bang sudden and in- 
stantaneous, and, for a moment, leaving the rider in a 
helpless situation. 

The flying leap {See Plate XVII.), on tlie contrary, is 
comparatively easy for the rider and horse ; for it is a 
mere continuation of the canter or gallop, with a slight 
acceleration of rise and speed while, clearing the obsta- 
cle. 

The body, in this leap, should be erect, but slightly in- 
clined backward or forward, according to the kind of 
leap, while the horse descends. For instance, if he 
strikes the fore feet first, the rider should lean a little 
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Plate XVIIL— The Horse Leaping the Ditdi at a 
Gallop. 
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Plate XIX. — Two Horses Leaping the Ditch at a 

Gallop 
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PJaie XX. — Two Horses Leaping the Bar at a Gallop. 
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Plak XVL — Tke Rise in the Standing Leap over 
the Bar. 
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Plate XVIL—The Ucrse Leaping the Bar at a GaUop. 
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tiackward and support him with the rem ; if, <m tbt oob^ 

trary, he comes to the gromid with the hind feet firaCi fbe 
rider must sit erect or incline the body forward and 
check him when his fore feet are about to touch. 

After the rider can leap a single bar without having 
his seat deranged^ he should place three or four bars so 
fer apart as to admit of one or two jumps between each 
one : afterwards close them (according to the reach of 
the horse), and compel him to clear them all by a suc- 
cession of leaps, and without an intermediate jump or 
stride. This is the perfection of leaping. , 

Section X.- To Passage or Move the Horse Sidewise. 

Tik6 lider, to passage to the right at a walk, trot, or 
canler, AmM sit well forward, clasp with the thighs, 
bear the bridle hand up and to the right (in order that 
ttie shoulder may precede the movement of the haunch- 
Mi), and close the left leg, spur or wUp behind the girth. 
Viceversdy passaging to the left. 

VSn^ever a whip is carried, the point or la^ should 
be hdi dot^nward toward bis flank, and out of his sight, 
UkA it al|rm or mmecessarily momate him. 

As some hm-sies obey more readily the wUp thm the 
9fsor, it may be carried in the left hand (the T&m being 
]» tl» right ha&d)^ smd applied gently to his tiwuk for the 
purpose of making hhn pass his croup to the right If 
tt» left leg is i^iffletiSr during this op^fatioii, the IvMe, 
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in a few tnab, will yield to its preflsore witboot ttie aid 
<tf the whip. 

Section XI. — Running at the Headf and Ringt. 
{See Plate XXI.) 

This practice is a source of very great amusement as 
well as instruction, and it will fully test the skill of the 
rider in horsemanship and the use of the sabre. 

For this purpose place six or more posts (five and a 
half feet high), about twenty feet apart on a straight 
Ime, square, or circle, and on the top of each, put a ball 
(the size of a man's head) made of canvass, stuffed with 
hay or straw. 

The rings should be two or five inches in. diameter, 
and sewed in the ends of a strap nine inches long, and 
suspended from an aim fixed in one of the head posts {See 
Plate IX.) ; and this should be projected over the track 
in such a way that the rider may pass under it with his 
right shoulder. 

It should hang a few inches above the rider's head, but 
raised when taken in the leap. {See Plate XXIV.) 

The points only are used in taldng the ring {See Plate 
XXn.), the rider extricating it from the sabre by drop- 
ping the point downward to the right side of the horse, 
arm extended ; then returning to the engage, and instant- 
ly preparing for the next cut or point. 

In order to accustom the h<s8e to passing the posts, 
and to prevent him from shying when the balls are 
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PlaU IX.—Rtng^PosL 
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Plate XXIV.— Taking the Ring in the Leap. 
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Plate XXIL — Running at the Rings. 
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knocked about, the rider should commence the movement 
at a walk and exert the strength of the arm alone in 
making the cuts and points, lest he derange his own po- 
sition in the saddle, and swerve the horse from the track. 

While running at the heads and rings,* the principles 
of the gallop must be observed. 

As the cuts and points are made oftener and with 
more effect on the right side of the horse, the posts 
should be placed on that side. 

The rider may, however, change handsy making the 
cuts and points on the left side of the horse ; and to vary 
the practice still more, he should place the posts in two 
rows on either side of the track, and cut and point at the 
first ball on the right, the next on the left, and so on ; 
the distance from post to post being great enough to al- 
low the rider time to prepare for the next cut or point, 
and to guide his horse. 

After the rider has become expert at this practice, the 
balls should be placed on shorter posts or blocks, and 
finally on Uie ground {See Plate XXIII.), cutting and 
pointing at zjvll gallop.f 

* This practice can also be done with the lanee. 

f The body should be inclined forward and over the hone's 
right shoulder, the rider maintaining his seat by closing or 
clinging with the calves of the legs, and not trusting to the right 
stirrup for support. He may, wl^en obliged to stoop very low' 
sustain himself with the left wrist against the pommel of the sad- 
dle, giving great attention, however, to the bridle hand, lest, by 
'AiS incli&stion of the. body, the horse is eaused to doriate firom 

the true direction. 

9* 
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Before attempting this difficult and apparently danger^ 
ous ezerdse, the rider should not fail to examine care- 
fully the equipments and satisfy himself of the strength 
and security of the girths^ stirrup leathers, &Jt. In a 
word, the success and safety of the rider in almost CTery 
performance of the horse depend materially upon the 
proper adjustment of the appointments. 

Section XBL— Pistol Practice. 

As there is a pistol exercise embraced in almost every 
system of caralry tactics, we have deemed it unnecessary 
to swell this work with all the details of drawing, load- 
ing, firing, and returning pistoL 

We shall merely ^ve the safest and most expeditious 
mode of cocking the pistol without the aid of the bridle 
hand, together with aiew lunts on firing, &c. 

After drawing the pistol from the holster, hold it ver- 
tically in the right hand, arm half extended, the barrel 
or cock to the left, the thumb extended on the hammer 
or screw of the cock, the middle finger under, and the 
fore finger above or within the guard to steady it while 
cocking 

To fire the pistol {See Plate XXV.), hold it in the 
manner prescribed for cocking, and when at the proper 
distance fi*om the object to be fired at, drop the muzzle 
and pull trigger. 

In firing at the heads, the principles of the gallop 
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PlaU XXIIl. — Running at the Ball upon the Ground. 
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Plate XXV.— Firing the Pistol at the Head to the Right- 
Front. 
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dbould be observed, and the trigger pulled at the instant 
the horse rises. 

The surest direction to fire at the gallop is, to the firont 
and rear. The rider, however, can, with little practice, 
fire with considerable accuracy to the right and left front, 
or right and left rear. 

When firing at an object over the horse's left shoulder, 
to the rear over his croup, or near on the ground at either 
dde, the arm should be extended. 

Before firing with ball-cartridge, the pistol should be 
loaded with blank cartridge and a wet wad, which will 
be sufficient to knock off a ball from a post at a distance 
of three or four yards. 

Firing to the left rear may be done either over or under 
the bridle arm : if under, the elbow should be slightly de- 
tached from the body without affecting the position of 
the bridle hand. 

As the rider will find it impracticable to draw sabre, 
after firing (being at a gallop), quick enough to take the 
heads and nngs in his course, he may, previous to draw- 
ing pistol, place the sabre in the bridle hand diagonally 
across the horse's neck, edge to the front, and point to 
the left front, to enable him to grasp it immediately after 
returning^ or securing the pistol under the bridle arm. 

The rider, to perfect himself in this practice, should 
gallop toward, and when within ten or fifteen paces of 
the object, turn immediately to the right or left about 
and fire at it over the horse's croup. {See Plate XXVII.) 
Also to fire at an object in the leap. {See Plate XXVI.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

Section L — On the Vices of the Horse, 

As resistance in hoi^ses proceeds from spirit and vice, 
mal-formation^ mal-treatment^ or an improper adjustment 
of the equipments, the rider, before mounting one of this 
character, should examine minutely every portion of the 
bridle and saddle affecting him. 

The vices to which some horses are addicted, are rest- 
iveness, shying, plunging, bolting, rearing, kicking, &c. 
We will examine them severally, and give, as far as 
practicable, a remedy. 

Restiveness in a horse consists in turning round and 
round, moving backward and forward, standing stock-- 
stilly and sidling or passaging contrary to the will of the 
rider. It is frequently caused by bad management on 
the part of the rider, mal-treatment, or an improper 
adjustment of the equipments. For example : if the bit 
touches and jars the tushes, it gives him pain or annoys 
him, and to relieve himself, he throws up his head or 
draws it to his breast, turns round and round, and, in fact, 
attempts almost everything to free himself. He likewise 
does the same when the bit is so high as to gag him, or 
the crook to touch the palate. 

If the saddle bmds his shoulders too tightly, or rests 
upon the spine, he will crouch and sink under it, and if 
not immediately relieved, will become restive. 
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Plate XXVIL — Firing at a Mark to the Rear, over the 
Horse^s Croup. 
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Plate XXVL— Firing the Pistol at the Head in the Leap. 
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- As a general rule, ^hen the horse puts himself in an 
attitude of determined resistance, the rider should not 
contend with him ; but, on the contrary, try to conquer 
by assisting him in all his movements until he is unwil- 
ling to continue his opposition. For example : if he 
backs, passages, or turns around, the rider should en- 
courage him by all the aids necessary to compel the 
movement ; and if he stands immovable, slacken the 
reins and assume an air of indifference. If the rider can- 
not effectually subdue him by those means, he never can 
by harsh treatment. 

There are some exceptions to this rule, however, 
where it becomes necessary for the rider to oppose the 
horse. For instance : if the rider wishes to go in any 
direction, and the horse turns from it, he should be as- 
sisted in the turn until his head is brought around in the 
original direction, then urged forward. Again, if the 
horse passages to an object, the rider should turn his 
head towards it and then back him. 

Shying consists in a horse's turning or starting sud- 
denly around, forward, backward, or to either side. This 
proceeds from timidity, a want of confidence in his rider, 
or being unaccustomed to see or hear th^ object that 
alarm's him. 

To dispel the fears of the horse, the rider should ca- 
ress and gently urge him to the object, not chastise him, 
for that would increase his fears, and at all subsequent 
starts or shies, he would jump to avoid the punishment 
as well as the imaginary object of fright. It will be re- 

10* 
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membored that a horse never shies nor springs toward 
the object which frightens him ; therefore, the af^lica- 
tion of the leg on the side to which he shies, becomes ne- 
cessary, not only to support and partially check him, but 
for the maintenance of the rider in the seat 

Rearing is the most dangerous of all vices, as it en- 
dangers the rider when the horse falls over backward. 

Horses of this character are generally lower at the 
croup than the withers, up-headed and tender-mouthed. 

Whenever a horse rears, the rider should lean forward, 
slacken the reins,* and with the right hand he may seize 
a lock of the man^, and while he descends, give the spnr 
vigorously. 

If the horse does not rear so as to stand erect upon his 
hind feet, the rider should turn him quickly to the right 
or left, which will compel him to move a hind foot and 
throw him off his balance. If these means prove inef- 
fectual, the rider must procure a mild bit with the crook 
reversed {See Plate VII.), so as to press upon the tongue 
when the bridle band acts. 

The expedient of vaulting from a horse, while in the act 
of rearing, and pulling him over backward, seldom fails 
to cure him of the vice ; but if he is saddled, it is attended 
with dangerous consequences to the rider andhorse. 

Stumbling is a vice which compels the rider to be al- 
ways on the alert, giving all his attention to the horse. 



* The reins may be separated for the purpose of lowering the 
hands. 
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This is caused by a weakness in the knees, q)rain in 
the shoulders, and from a habit of canying the head too 
low. 

We have already stated (see remarks on the horse^ 
Chapter III.) that the action of the shoulders is confined 
when the head is too low, and that some horses, from 
weakness in the forehand, hold the head down and seek 
the aid of the bit. 

To remedy this fault, procure a powerful bit with 
slwrt branches, and keep him constantly in hmd. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RULES FOR THE SABRE EXERCISE IN THE SADDLE. 

Section I. — Cuts, 

There are only seven ways of directing the edge of the 
sabre. 

The action of the wrist and shoulder alone should di- 
rect the blade; but the elbow may sometimes be a little 
bent (with safety) to give more force to the cut, thrust, 
or parry, particularly when acting against Infantry. 

Of the seven cuts, four are made diagonally, two hori- 
zontally, and one perpendicularly. 

The cuts three ^oadfour should not be made in mount- 
ed service, except with the greatest caution ; for, as in 
making those cuts, the body is somewhat unavoidably 
exposed, your adversary (if well acquainted with the sci- 
ence) will ever be ready to take advantage of sucli ex- 
posure : he will cause openings to induce an attack at 
those points, as a cut at the sword arm or bridle arm can 
be made with the greatest security, and, if well directed, 
with most fatal effect ; and it at once decides the issue of 
the contest. 
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The edge of the sabre should lead in whatevei direc- 
tion the cut is intended. 

Every cut should be made with the sabre drawn to- 
ward you about an inch, lest it should not proye a cui. 

It should be remembered that every cut made^ ex- 
poses more or less' of the body, and you should always be 
ready to guard the part exposed. 

To enable you to understand the direction of the blade 
in the cuts, you should have a board about two feet 
square, and lines marked upon it, thus : 




At the different points of these lines, place the figures 
ai above represented. 

Each cut is to ccoamence at its ieq>ectiTe figure and 
terminate at the centre, where the lines cross one aootiier. 

From the want of habit in the exercise of the wdst m 
the common occupations of life, the use of the sabre wiU| 
at first, be found extremely tiresome; amd hence tho 
closest perseverance will be necessary to attain perfect 
tkm in the first lessons, which are merdyfor the purpeae 
of acquiring suppleness in the wrist and shouUbr^ udlo 
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bring those muscles of the arm into action which give the 
weaker man (if a swordsman) a decided advantage over 
the stronger, if unaccustomed to the use of the weapon. 

Section II. — Guards. 

There should be but three guards used, either in 
mounted or dismounted service ; and those guards, with 
very Kttle variation, will receive cdl cuts that can be 
made. 

The^r^ guard is nearly horizontal, the arm extended 
and hand higher than the head — ^the edge of the sabre up 
and a little inclined to the front — the point to the left 
front and about six ^higher than the hilt. This guard 
oan be made at any point from the left rear to the rear, 
and will protect against cut seven. 

As an unerring rule, keep the sword hand directed to- 
ward your antagonist's left ear {eying him under the sa- 
bre) lest he takes advantage of your sword arm. 

The second guard is a hanging guard to the left side 
of the body, hand higher than the head, edge to the left, 
point of t^e sabre a little out to the left front, and the 
arm at the full extent. 

In the hanging guards, you are able to protect your- 
self and horse by varying them quicker than ycwr adver- 
sary can poanbly give the cuts. As the formation of 
tiiese guards is very simple and effective, they can be 
made with more safety, more ease, and quicker dian tiia 
guards of any odier broad-sword sjnrtem. 
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The third guard is also a hanging guard, formed hy 
extending the arm to the right front, hand higher than 
the head, edge out, and sabre nearly yertical. This 
guardy when correctly made, "will, with but little varia- 
tion, protect against cuts twoyfoury and six; and if ex- 
tended to the right rear, will save yourself and horse 
from any of the above named cut's. 

All guards should be made at the frill extent of the 
arm. 

If the guards are made close to the body, they are 
liable to become broken^ and you may still receive the 
cut; but the frirther the guards are extended, the further 
the antagonist is kept off. 

In the hanging guards — ^numbers tvx> and three — ^the 
point of the sabre is sometimes thrown out or in, accord- 
ing as the cuts are made. ^ 

In forming the second and third guards, it matters not 
what your position may be in the saddle, they can be 
named at whatever point they are made. For instance : 
if you extend the arm to the front, it is called the front 
hanging guard; if to the right front, the right front 
hanging guard, and so on, until the guard is formed en- 
tirely around you ; and it can be made at any point from 
the left rear to the rear, raising the point of the sabre 
over the horse's neck. 

It is to be supposed that, in single combat, swordsm^ 
will meet sword arm to sword arm ; they will then be on 
equal footing as r^ards position. 

It seldom happens (unless through exceedingly bad 
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horsemanship) that a person is ever attacked singly at 
his " weak quarter," i. g., his left rear. He will have 
sufficient time to turn his horse " about" and receive his 
antagonist ; but, if outnumbered in pursuit, he should 
draw pistol and fire at his pursuer, under his bridle arm, 
to the left rear, before he gets within reach with his 
sabre. After firing, he should immediately gather his 
sabre, and, if possible, turn to the " right-about." 

If your adversary passes you, which he would not do 
if a swordsman, pursue and attack him at the same point, 
i. e., the left rear. 

The attack should not be made on the left side, ex- 
cept against Infantry ; for your opponent has the advan- 
tage of nearly the breadth of your chest, and quite so, if 
to the left rear. 

Section IIL — Points. 

There should be but two points used. 

The^r^^ poiiU is made by drawing back the sabre so 
that the back of the hand will be about two inches from 
the right cheek, the hilt firmly grasped, edge up, and 
point toward your antagonist. 

The second 'point is used in pursuit, and made at the 
left rear or "weak quarter;" it is formed by drawing 
back the hand on the right hip^^basket or guard covering 
the back of the hand, edge up, and point as high as the 
shoulder. 

The greatest caution must be observed in giving point. 
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as there is much uncertainty in thrusting at the exact 
place intended. 

The edge of the sabre should always be kept up when 
giving point, for the blade may be broken or jarred from 
the hand by the parry, if the flat side is presented. 

The shoulder should follow the thrust as far as possi- 
ble, without endangering your seat in the saddle, for the 
purpose of holding your adversary at a greater distance, 
and makmg yourself the more secure. 

If, after every thrust, you do not keq> the -hand as 
high as the head, your antagonist will get his sabre within 
your guard, after the parry, which he cannot do if this 
rule is observed. 

The second point is frequently used in dismounted ser- 
vice with the utmost safety and eflFect,for your adversary 
gives force tb the thrust by his parry. The hand, in 
giving this point, should not be drav^n back to the hip, 
except in practising the first lessons, as it gives your op- 
ponent ample time to prepare for the parry. 

Section IV. — Parties. 

There should be three modes of parrying when mount- 
ed. 

The left parry is made from the fast guard, parrying 
from the left rear to the left front, and with the back of 
the sabre, immediately returning to the first guard on 
your left side, ready to repeat the parry, if necessary, or 
make any cut, guard, or point. 
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In making the parry, the hand should be kept at least 
as high as the shoulder — arm extended. 

Were your adversary to attack on your left, or left 
rear, he may pass you after delivering point 5 and if so, 
he can cut tvx)yfour, or six, and from your left front 
guard you can receive him. After passing beyond the 
reach of your sabre, he can cut at your horse's head with 
safety, which must be guarded against by forming the . 
left front hanging guard, well extended. 

The right 'parry is also made (from the first guard on 
your right) from front to rear ; or, vice versdy arm ex- 
tended, band as high as the shoulder, and with the back 
of the blade. 

The parries may be made from front to rear, or rear to 
front on either side, when acting against h^aniry ; but 
they should always be executed against cavaliy so as to ^ 
heat the point of the adversary's sabre dovm. 

The action, in parrying against ci^ys^y should pro- 
ceed alone from the wrist and shoulder. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
Section I. — Method of Instruction. 

As it will be indispensably necessary for the tnx^rs 
to be instnicted on foot previous to exercising in the sad- 
dle, any number, from one to fifty, can be taught the dir 
visions at one time. 

The company being formed in single rank and told off 
by fours, the Instructor will command : 

Draw Scibre. — ^At the word draw, pass the hand over 
briskly to the left: side, run it through the sabre-knot, 
turn it several times in order to secure it to the wrist, and 
draw the sabre about ten inches from the scabbard (hold- 
ing the scabbard with the left hand at the upper ring.) 
At the word scibre^ raise the arm to its full extent 
(throwing the point to the front as if cutting four) and 
bring it smartly to the right side, the back of the blade 
resting against the shoulder, hand at the hip, and the 
little finger outside of the guard or gripe. This is the 
position of carry sabre. 

The sabre should not be used without having a knot 
attached to it. It enables a person to recover his weapon 
if forced from his grasp, and, on drills, prevents accidents 
which are apt to occur by the sabre escaping from the 
hand. 

To the Front take Distance for Exercisey March. — At 
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the word march) every number one steps nine paces to 
the front ;* number two^ six paces ; number three, three 
paces; and number j^ur remains steady; each rank 
dressing by its own right without command. 

Section II. — Proving Distance by Files. 

To thi Bight ; Prove Distance. — At this command, 
the head is turned and the arm extended to the right, 
point of the sabre resting on the shoulder, edge up. 

TuH). — ^At this word, the point of the sabre is extend- 
ed to the right, back of the hand up and edge to the 
rear ; the poi^it of the sabre, the hand and shoulder hori- 
zontal. 

Should the files be too close, they must take side steps 
to the left ; the files on the right of each rank standing 
fast When the files have become steady they should be 
commanded to carry sabre. 

To the Front; Prove Distance. — At this command, 
the hand is extended to the front, the point of the blade 
on the shoulder, edge up. 

2'wo. — At this word, the point of the sabre is extend- 
ed to the front, back of the hand up and edge of the 
blade to the right; the point of the sabre, hand and 
shoulder horizontal. After proving distance to the front, 
they should be brought to carry sabre. 

The files bemg in position for exercising in the divi- 
sionsy the Instructor commands : 

First Division against Cavalry, Engage. — ^At the 
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wofd engage f the right foot is remoYed about eighteen 
inches to the right, toes tamed a little inward, the left 
hand brought in front of the belt plate (as if holding the 
bridle reins), the right hand to the hip, with the back 
up, the thumb extended along the gripe, edge of the 
blade to the front, and pobt to the left i^nt, at the 
hdght of the shoulder. 

Guord. — ^At this conunand, the arm is extended to the 
frtmt, hand a little higher than the head, edge of the 
blade up and inclined to the front, point to the left front 
and about six inches higher than the hilt 

Prepare to Cut One^—ki this order, the point of the 
sabre is thrown back ot^ the shoulder, edge up, and the 
arm extended. 

Cut One. — ^At the word one^ the cut is made from the 
right to the left diagonally downward until the point of 
the sabre arrives in a line with the left elbow, then it is 
brought quickly over the left shoulder, edge up, and hand 
before the face. 

Cut Two. — At the word ttoo^ the cut is made fi'om the 
left to the right diagonally downward until the point ar- 
rives in a line with the right elbow, carrying the point to 
the rear over the right shoulder, edge up* 

Cut Three. — ^At the word ttrcc, the cut is made up- 
ward from the right imtil the point comes in a line with 
the face, bringing the point briskly over the left shoulder, 
edge up. 

Cut Four. -"^Ai the word four, the cut is made up- 
w»d from left to right until the sabre gets in a line with 
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the face, bringbg the blade quickly over the right 
shoulder, point to the rear and edge to the right 

Cvt Five, — At the word jive^ the cut is made from 
right to left horizontally, sabre brought over the left 
shoulder, and edge to the left. 

Cid Six. — At the word six^ the cut is mcnde horizon- 
tally from left to right, sabre brought over the right 
shoulder, and edge up. 

Cut Seven. — At the word sevens the cut is executed 
perpendicularly downward until the point arrives in a 
line with the right shoulder. 

First Point, — At the word pointy the hand is drawn 
back near the vface, edge of the sabre yp, and the hilt 
firmly grasped. 

Two. — At the word twOy the thrust is delivered to the 
front at the full extent of the arm, and edge up. 

Right Rear Cut and Point. — At the word pointy the 
cut six is made to the right rear (playing the sabre 
around the head), and the first point immediately deliver- 
ed. 

Right Parry. — At the word parry, the parry is made 
from front to rear, bringing the sabre over the right 
shoulder preparatory to cutting five left, palm of the hand 
up and as high as the shoulder, edge to the right and 
point to the rear. 

Cut Five and Six. — At the word sixy the eyes are 
turned to the left ; the cut five is then made to the left, 
the blade brought behind the back, point to the right 
rear, and edge to the rear; the head is then turned to the 
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rigbty and cut six is made on that side, playing the point 
of the sabre around the head, and returning to the engage. 
Carry Sabre. — At this command, the sabre is brought 
to the shoulder as prescribed for the cany, the right foot 
carried to the left, and the left hand dropped to the side. 

Section III. — Second Division against Cavalry^ Engage, 

Left Front Guard, — ^The arm is extended to the left 
front, hand a little higher than the head, point of the sa- 
bre down, and edge to the left front. 

Right Front Guard,— The point of the sabre;, is raised 
(as if over the horse's neck), arm extended to the right 
front, hand higher than the head, and edge in the direc- 
tion of the guard. 

Right Guard. — The same as the right front guard, ex- 
cept that the arm is shifted to the right. 

Right Rear Guard. — ^The same as right guard, but 
carried to the right rear. 

Rear Guard, — The edge and pomt of the sa^re to the 
rear, the position of the arm as in the other hanging 
guards. 

Left Rear Guard. — ^This guard, when formed from the 
rear guard, is made by turning the palm of the hand up, 
keeping the point of the sabre down, and raising the arm 
extended over the head until the left rear hanging guard 
is formed, edge to the left rear. 

Left Guard. — ^This guard is formed by bringbg the 
sabre opposite the left shoulder, edge out 
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Left Parry. — Form the first guard and parry, fix)m 
fear to front, with the back of the blade, immediately 
preparing for the first point to the left front. 

Left Front Point — ^The first point is delivered to the 
left front as before explained. 

CviSix Right — The cut six is made to the right, and 
the sabre brought quickly over the head to the engage. 

Section IV. — Third Division against Infantry^ Engage. 

Left Front Point. — ^The sabre is brought in position 
for first pointy the body a little inclined over to the left, 
from ttxe haunches, without bending the left knee, and 
the point deUvered downwards to the left front 

Prepare to Cut Two. — ^The body is inclined over to 
the right, sabie brought over the left shoulder, edge up, 
and face turned to the right front. 

Cut Ttoo. — ^The cut two is made downwards on the 
right side, throwing the point of the sabre to the right 
rear, bringing the point to the firont, edge up, and the 
hand as high as the head, pointing to the right rear. 

Cut Three. — The cut three is made from the rear to 
the right front, bringing the sabre briskly over the right 
shoulder, preparing to cut one on the left. 

Cut One. — ^The cut one is made down on the left side, 
throwing the point of the blade to the left rear, then 
bringing the point to the front, edge up, and hand as 
high as the shoulder. 

Cut Four. — ^The cut^imr is made from the rear to the 
12 
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left front, bringing the sabre over theleft shoulder; point 
to the rear, and the hand extended to the front ready tp 
cut tiDO on the right side. 

Cut Ttoo. — As before, playing the sabre around, ready 
for first point. 

Give Paint. — ^The point is made downwards to the 
right front, quickly forming tiiefrst guard on the right, 
ready for the right parry. 

Parry. — The parry is made from the right rear to the 
right front with the back of the* blade, bringing the sabre 
by the front to the left side to first gudrd^ ready for lefi 
parry. 

Parry. — The parry is made from the left rear to the 
left front, with the back of the blade, and coming to the 
engage. The instructor will command carry sabre. 

REST. 

At this command the sabre is removed from the 
shoulder and laid in the left elbow, edge up, the left hand 
placed across the right in front of the belt-plate, and the 
right foot drawn back about six inches. This is the po- 
sition to rest when in extended order. When the files are 
close, the left foot is removed to the rear, back of the 
left hand upon the hip, and point of the sabre resting 
upon the toe of the boot, edge to the right, and hand 
resting upon the knob of the hilt. 

ATTENTION. 

At this command the sabre is thrown to the fix>nt (as 
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if iMittiDg four) aiid brought to a carry. The meii» in 
every other respect, take the pofidtion of the soldier. 

If the files are close, the point of the sabre is merely 
raised to the cany, and the position ol the soldier re- 
sumed. 

Section V. — Returning Sabre. 

Metum Schre. — ^At the word return, the sabre is paa^ 
ed across &e breast (from a carry) so that the hilt will 
touch the left c^oulder, edge to the front, and point up, 
immediately letting the point fall to the rear, then raising 
the hand as high as the head, passing the side of the 
blade close to the arm, and returning it within ten ind^s 
of the hilt. 

Scirre. — At the word sabre^ push it to the hih, free 
the right hand from the sabre-knot, and drop it to the 
ade. 

Section VI. — Manual Exercise. 

The company being paraded in single rank, the in- 
structor will command : 
Draw sabre. (As before directed.) 

Tell off by fours from the right. « " 

To the front, take distance for exercise. " " 

To the right, prove distance. 
To the front, prove distance. 
Carry sabre " ** 
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B the company is thus prepared, it will be exer- 
the following manner : 

SscTicm Vn. — Divisions. 

WOBDS OF COBIMAND. 

Division against Cavalry, Engage. — Guard, pre- 
cut one. Cut one, two, three, four, five, sdx, seven. 
give point, twa Right rear, cut and pdnt 
larry. Cut five left, and six right Carry sabre. 
id Division against Cavalry, Engage. — Left 
lard. Right front guard. Right guard. Right 
eurd. Rear guard. Left rear guard. Left gusurd, 

for left parry. Parry. Left front give point 
right Carry sabre. 

i Division against Infantry, Engage. — ^Left front 
)iht Prepare to cut two. Cut two, three, 
. Cut one, four, two, and point to the right 
larry. Left parry. Carry sabre. Rest 
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CHAPTER Vni. 
Section I. — Mack and DefencCy Dismounted > 

After the men are well instructed in the cavalry di- 
visions, they will prepare for attexk and defence, as fol- 
lows: 

Prepare for Mtack and Defence. — ^At the word de- 
fence, every file will half face to the left, placing the 
heel of the right foot against the hollow of the left, the 
sabre at a carry. 

Gtiard. — ^At the word guard, throw the weight of the 
body on the left leg, slightly bending the knee, advance 
the right foot about six inches, place the back of the left 
hand on the hip," incline the upper part of the body well 
forward, and form the^^^ guard as before explained. 

attack. 
Cut One, — ^At this command, advance the right foot^ 
so far as to straighten the left leg without removing the 
foot from the ground, and cut one at antagonist's left 
cheek, keeping the point of the blade on a horizontal 
line with the hand and shoulder. 

DEFENCE. 

Second Guard. — At the word guard, draw back the 
right foot to withm six inches of the left, and form the 
12* 
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second guards hand a little higher than the head, arm to 
the full extent and to the left front, and point of the 
blade dropped, eyeing your adversary und^r the sword 
arm. 

The reader will bear in mind that the hanging guards 
- (numbers two and three) are formed to the right and left, 
and the point of the sabre raised or lowered accordmg to 
the manner and force of the cut If the cuts are made 
diagonally downwards, or horizontally, the point of the 
blade should be raised ; but, if diagonally upwards, the 
point must be dropped. 

ATTACK. 

Ctd Two. — ^At the word two, step out, as in cut one^ 
and cut two at your adversary's right cheek, point of the 
blade, hand and shoulder horizontal.* 

mm. 
DEFENCE. 

Third Guard.— At this command, draw back the right 
foot (as explained in second guard) and form the third 
guard to the right front, hand higher than the head, arm 
extended, and point of the blade out. 

As this guard (protecting against cut two) constrains 

the body somewhat, the first guard, carried a little to the 

^ right, is preferable ; and from this position, cutsybwr and 

* When the file is in the attitude of cutting or thrasting 
(the light foot advanced), the leg, from the knee down, should be 
straight. 
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9ix can be guarded against ^by dropping the point, and 
without varying the hand to the right or Mt 

We deem it proper to observe here, that in the standr 
ing guards (point of the blade up) the force of the cut 
must be sustained by the wrist alone; but, in the hang- 
ing guards, the shoulder receives the shock. 

, . ATTACK. 

Cvt Three* — At this command, cut three at antago- 
nist's left side, right or left arm, forming first gUard im- 
mediately. 

DEFENCE. 

Second Guard. — At this. command, form the second 
guard (as before explained) point of the blade wu 

ATTACK. 

Cut Four, — At this command, cut four at adversary's* 
sword arm. 

In making the cuts three and four the hand should 
never be below the shoulder. 

DEFENCE. 

Third Guard. — At this order, form the third guard by 
dropping the point, arm extended. 

In all guards, care must be observed to receive the 
cuts on theybr^, not the feeble of theJllade. 

The Jbrt is that portion of the sabre from the hilt to- 
wards the point which enables you to resist all cuts, and 
parry all points without much exertion. The feeble is 
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ATTACK. 

Cut Six. — At this command^ cut six at adyersary's 
neck. 

•DEFENCE. 

Third Guard. — Form^r^^ or ikird guard, as explain- 
ed, to protect against cut tvx>. 

ATTACK. 

Cut Seven. — At this command, cut seven on the adver- 
sary's head. 

DEFENCE. 

First Guard. — Form first guard. 

ATTACK. 

First Point. — ^At this command, bring the sabre in po- 
sition {or first point. 

Tu)0. — ^At this word, the thrust should be delivered 
with force, and the hand raised as high as the head as 
soon as the point is given. 
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the part of the blade near the pointy by which you are | 

unable to ward off a thrust, guard a cut, or force your 
adversary's blade. 
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ATTACK. 

Cut Five. — ^At this command, cut five at antagonist's 
neck. 

DEFENCE. 

Second Guard. — ^Form the second guard (as before | 

explained) to protect against cut one. 
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DEFENCE. 

Parry. — ^At this order, the first guard is formed. 

Two, — At the word too, the parry will be made 
downwards to the right with the back of the blade, re- 
turning to the first guard. 

The p*arry may be made to the front and at the same 
time returning the thrust. 

ATTACK. 

Second Point. — At this command, the sabre is brought 
back, right hand on the hip (as explained in mounted 
service), 

T^wo. — At this word, deliver the point at antagonist's 
breast, raising the hand as high as the shoulder. 

This point will be more effective by sinking upon the 
left knee and delivering it upwards against your adver- 
sary's breast ; for, in the ordinary or natural parry down- 
wards to the right side, your adversary's blade will slide 
harmlessly to your hilt. K your antagonist parries with 
force, incline the hand a little to the left without altering 
the direction of the point. 

DEFENCE. 

- Parry. — At this command, form Ihe^r^ guard. 

Two. — At the word tv)Oy parry the thrust by keeping 
the hand before the face, and describing a circle from 
right to left, or left to right, according to the manner the 
point is delivered. 

Carry Sabre. _, _ 
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Ftxmt Face. 

Bufy or Return Sabre. 

Section II. 

When the men are sufficiently practised in the attack 
and defence, the company will again be formed m single 
rank (by the command, form rank, march), and told off 
by tuDOs. The number ones will advance six paces and 
halt. The files will prove disttmce to the right (as be- 
fore explained), and the front rank or number ones will 
about face. The instructor should then attack them sin- 
gly in order to ascertain if they take position, and make 
the guards and parries properly. 

Whether the cuts are made separately or collectively, 
the invariable rule of keeping the hand directed to the 
antagonist's left ear must be observed, and care taken to 
avoid carrying the sword hand to the right of the head 
previous to making "cuts one^ ihree^ and fivCy which ex- 
posies the body to a return of the same cuts. Upon the 
same principle, the hand should not be carried to the left' 
when preparing to cut two^four^ or six. 

The right foot should be advanced in all cuts and 
points (asr explained in cut one), and in the guards a)id 
parries ; re-take position as in second guard, keeping sight 
of the adversary's eye. 

It diould be observed that the safety and advantage in 
giving point is in advancing the shoulder with the aM, 
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i and inclbing the body well forward, showing only your 

right side to the antagonist. 
\ The point should never be made except when it can 

1 be apphed without risk ; for, if it is parried with force, it 

is difficult to recover the guard in time. 
[ The guards protecting against cuts three ^ndjhur may 

i be lowered somewhat, but not so much as to guard cuts 
' made below the knee : if your adversary should cut three 

ox four at the leg, draw it back and cut his sword arm 

or head before he recovers his position. 
. Feints. — The feint is a mock assault of a cut or thrust, 

and is done by a cut or thrust feigned at one place and 

made at another. 

The feint is practised only when in position for guard- 
ing or pan-ying, and the cut or thrust instantly follows, 

advancing the right foot as explained. 

Section III. — Words of Command in the Attack and 
Defence. 

Prepare for Attack and Defence, — Guard. Cut one, 
second guard. Cut two, first or third guard. Cut three, 
second guard. Cut four, third guard. Cut five, second 
guard. Cut six, third or first guard. Cut seven, first 
guard. First point, two, parry. Second point, two, 
parry. Carry sabre. Front face. 

Two persons should take position (as in prepare /or 
attack and defence), facing each other, and measure the 
distance by extending the arms and blades horizontally, 
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80 that the points of the sabres tojich each other's hiUs^ 
then put themselves in attitude for guarding, cutting and 
pointing, guarding and parrying, alternately, in the 
above order. 

Afler the parties are expert in the attack and defence 
without removing their left feet from the ground^ the 
one on the defensive may retire a step or two at each cut 
or thrust, guarding or parrying at the same time; the at- 
tacking party continuing the advance, and preserving the 
proper distance. 
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CHAPTER K. 

Lesson I. — Fencing in the Saddle. 
{See Plate XXYHI.) 

h( this practice, two persons should be mounted, and 
about three feet apart, sword arm to sword arm. The 
horses being ade to side.(with their heads in opposite di- 
rections) the riders^ should cross sabres by forming the 
first guard to the right. 

In this position they will endeavor to preserve cutting 
distance and describe a circle slowly, wUhmd disengaging 
sabres. 

When they become proficient in this, the pace may be 
increased. 

Lesson U. 
{See Plate XXK.) 

The riders take position as in the first lesson, the one 
toniing his horse upon his own centre, while the other 
describes a circle around him; first at a walk, then 
gradually increasing the pace. 

Oreatcare should be observed not to enlaige nor di- 
minish the circle lest the sabres becom% disengaged, 
thereby rendering it necessary to re-commence the 
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movement; the great object being always to be within 
cutting distance. 

After being sufficiently expert in describing the circle 
and keeping the proper distance, the one should en- 
deavor to gain the other's left rear or " weak quarter" 
by quickening the pace* The one acting on the defen- 
sive must keep sword arm to sword arm with his adver- 
sary by turning his horse upon his owii centre. 

The reader will, in this case, perceive the advantage 
of acting on the defensive. 

Lesson HL 
{See Plate XXX.) 

The riders take position side to side, hors^' heads iii 
the same direction, both forming the^r^^ guard (one cm 
the left side, the other on the right, sabred crossed), and 
move at the walk, then the trot, and lastly the gallop. 

The rider with the first guard formed, or first cut made 
on his right, is the attacking party, and should occasion- 
ally urge or check hish horse for the purpose of gaining 
the advantage of his adversary. The one on the defen- 
&yre should keep pace with his antagonist. 

Ih the purstih, the Wilful horsetnah always srttacks'a'f 
the left rear, fbr he has the advantage of th^ width of hisf' 
opponent's chest, and may cut dr" thrust with impunity! 

In orier to avoid'the attack at this ^oiilt, the defen^ve 
party*€&ou]d #Qfti his horse- immecfiately to the *** right 
afectat" and receWe his purstier sword arm to sword arin; 
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Plate XXVIII. — Two Pers<ms erigaged in the First 
Lesson of Fencing in the Saddle. 
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Plate XXIX. — Two Persons engaged in the Second 
Lesson of Fencing in the Saddle. 
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Phde XXX.'^Tm Persons engaged in the Third Les- 
son of Fencing in the Saddle. 
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THE HORSEMAN. 141 

or, when the attackmg party has gained the left rear, 
suddenly check the horse that he may pass, and then pur- 
sue him. 

If there is any circumstance which would prevent him 
doing either, he should, after receiving his antagonist on 
the left side, turn his horse to the ^ left about'' on his fore 
legs, giving the left spur vigorously (to make him pass 
his croup around) and at the same time protect his head 
by extending the guard. 

In these lessons the parties should attack and defend 
alternately. 
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CATALOGUE 

IMPORTANT WOEKS 

P«JBU8HED BT 

HENRY 6. LMGLEY, 

8, ASTOR HOUSE, BROADWAY. 



1844. 



M. DE TpCQUEVILLE'S GREAT WORK. 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA^ 

Bt AlBZIS Ds ToCQUEVIIiLS. 

K«w complete edition, in 2 yols. 8to. Corrected and Enlarged, 
with » Map and Original Index. Translated by Henry Raeye, 
Esq., with Introductory Prefaces, by the Hon. John C. Span, 
cer. Price $4 00 in muslin, $4 50 sheep. I 

** Thit work is one of the noat profound and philosophical ever written op- 
en the eharaeter and institotiout of our country." — Sotttm TVtmelUr, 

** A* a«tady of political science, this book stands unriTalled in our times, 
equally remarkable for lucidity of style, acoteness and delicacy of reaaoniay, 
and for the moral and intellectual vigour with which it has beenooncelTed and 
completed."— JLoiuIon Times. 

** We recommend M. De TocqueTlUe's work as the mry beat on the anhjeet 
of America we hare ever net with."— Blackwood. 

" In oor deliberatiTe judgment, this is the most original, comprehensive and 
profoand tneatiee that has ever appeared regarding our Republic. A treatise 
which is destined to live and take rank with the roaster works of former ages. 
It is a text book for those who wish to arrive at a right understanding of the 
political and social strnetnre of the institutions of our country."— JMsrcAsiiCs' 
JUagmtitu, 
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2 HENST G. hXSGhHY A PUBLICATIONS. 

DE TOCQUEVJLLE ABRIDGED, 

^DESTGNKD FOR DiaT^CT ACUOOl. ll^KAEttK^ COU^SOEfl, ^fj. 

In accordonce with the recommcndaliou of flpvcral supcrfntcnd* 
ents of District SchcoLH^ tlie Publuitiorft be^ to annotmcc that 
tJiGy bavcii^active preparELtioo, o. condensed edition of the aboro 
tftaadard wor^ adapted e^rr-s^Ty ibrtbe ueic of DiXtict ScFioqIb, 
College j*^ &.C., to form 2 vols. 12mo., and at a piice which will 
midcir it accessible to all claBses. 

IMPORTANT NATIONAL WORK/ 

FBUITBIl VirSVE AVTHORITT OF. CdrWBEftSp 

* J In Ihrci^ Vqlp, OctavcK 

THE MADISON PAPERS- 

Comprising the debatrti of Jamf.s Midxson m the Congrees of thfl 
Fedcmtioa of 178^2.83^ and 1737, with Jctt^ts and other ez- 
Iracta \ also his debatci in the Federal ConventiLjn of 1737.^ — ' 
Now publi^ed from the Onginal Manuscripts^ deposited in tho 
Dcparlmont of Stat«, by direction of the joint committee of 
Coa^rosfi, Wider th« mpc^^tcndcncc of Henry Gilpin^ Esq.— 
lltui^tmted by. fac-*^u^>i]esof the original nianuAcripte, in eluding 
that of the Declaration of Independence^ Frlco $3 muEiiii, 
(10 sheep. 

Th* cliimcter of Mr. MfttJiatmV TVritiiiffl^ eap^nAlly tTinse porMcms which 
'refer lo thp transactions ftfthe Cimgr^ns uf ihe CiJitftiJeTHtinn — CfiniUtuticLg & 
^ftan oTqut utiovial arcfaiveB it uiLs uf iiiiDrjeteTCDtfu] crieet — poto^ncB, nut 
CUiJy irrftbL Inalorical Taluq, but acquires an lucre asm]; lalertsir hi the gr«a( 
ejflK^h t4> w hi [^h they relate btcomea ni4>rfi unij nmre ren^r^l^ Tlie DeboLetauJ 
the CnfTf Bpii'ndenee refier wiUi hrvvi^f tu a variety of fLitijccta in ittn ofdtr af 
theii DccnrjenceVand ftlsu to the remailLB, aouiurt, atitl upipi^tiig of niajiy dit' 
.tiD|^uiah*d jpenona in pnblie life. BcsittluJi jnu<]li [»r the jiTiiceRcliaf^i of Cou- 
gTBEii, ihAKB volamet oomj»Fifta poriiunA aV the l^ipl<][niitic C4>TirbS{K»iii^i?tiCB} 
nfhich it ejtce«diiigly vaJiiablff, widiattQurl emineiit men {pf thA liuj^^ Ac^ 

" The jiLiliheatioB of these loB^-desired ' Madi»uii Papure' olE^dsoiie uf tb^ 
^w instanwf in literary butorr, in -which khepubli6^xpeci*tion» khoa^ rais- 
ed ^^ & high pitch, has been fulfy satisfied. The natare of the eabjeet with 
«faich thA TTork is oecupied, sufficiently estaUisbes its intrinsic importance. — 
Bj a furtuuMe citrOUrrPTire nf cirrniustniKrAa^ this pr^cim^s dnicunient ju [>tt- 
ventQiJ totis in B form » n«aT)v perfect^ that it vruuld ^rlmpa be ilifiicu^to point 
o^lt Biiy partirular of ths lanjit ROTt^quer^ce in -whiiih it cuuld btf improTttl.— 
PrnjHired, elaUjmLeil sufl perfertedT it iias at ieni^Lb f^\uo lefore the couutrr. 
Wo i^eeJTe it with weleuiTta^ nn a |)reeic»ua ^.n^asure fur uun^lvei and ttur ua- 
^ing^rontt all future Limo."— ^fflt, if. i:v«re(Jf n J?rai*eraiw iietieifl. 
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8^ ASTOK HOUSB, NEW" YORK. i 

CdMMCftCe Of THE PRAmi E9| 

OR THE JOTJRNAL OF A SANTA FE TRADER; 

Bein^ perional observation^ of a Trader, ma<k on eigfi't se^^eral 
eitf»ediiioiisaorow the Great Western Prairies, and during an. 
almost uninterrupted residence of nine years in North Mexict>. 
Embracing some account of the Natural Hii^tory of those Prai- 
ries, and many new partfculars of the Frontier Indians — of the 
Wild Tribes of the Plainfi— and of the NevrMeziean Indians of 
tbe North ; and also Historical Sketches of the Past and Present 
Condition of New Mexico, its inhabitants, their manners, cus. 
toms and superstitions : to which is prefixed a brief Narrative of 
the Origin and Vicissitudes of the United States and Santa Fe 
Trade. Illustrated with numerous engravings. Bj Jonah Gregg^ 
2 vols. 12m(T. Price $3 00. 

*' This work jiresenta to the mind's eye the pintnre of the vast prairie ocean | 
which bunnds with its eaetem shore a portion of our border, awakening to the 
life kud bustle of a maturing civilization. It presents by far the most complete 
aod reliable account of our overland commerce with Mexico, and the knid uf 
life led by those who engage in it, of any work that has ever been printrd, to 
oar knowledge. It is marked by a cautiousness of expression, and an indispo- 
sition to exaggerate or overstate, which at once commands our utmost confi- 
dence in the author's fidelity ; Mr. Gregg's statements, moreover, are entitled to 
special consideration, as he h<is, perhaps, a larger experience in this trade than 
any other living, writer : — Shaving takton the leiidfn •q(ht or niae expeditions." 
— Democri^ic Review. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF PRAED. 
L. I LILIAN, AND OTHER POEMS, 

FANCIFUL AND FACETIOUS. 

Bj William Mackworth Fsaeo. 

First Collected edition. Edited by R. W. Griswold, 1 voU 12mo. mnslin« t\ 29. 

**Praed'« Lillian, and indeed his poetical worlw generally, are among the 

nhost beautiful things of thb kind of which our language can boast."— Penn- 

*^ The writings of this admired poet are among the finest imaginative pro- 
rlnctions in the language ; the principtd poem, Lillian, has been justly esteem- 
ed one of the gems of true poesy ; while the minor pieces comprised in the pre- 
sent volume, and now for the first time collected together, evince the most re- 
fined humour and pathos, as well as the no less charming attributes of ethereal 
and chastened beantv." 

*' Praed was the Poet of Society, ' a fellow of infinite btwdonr,' and in schol- 
aa^hip and art, surpassedAy none of the English poets of the. age. Though 
many of his pieces have been almost universally read in^this country, they 
have never yet beea printed collectively, either here or in £ilglaBd.'''^i>MM- 
*eratie Review. 

MRS. SEDGWICK'S NEW WORK. 
ALIOAy OR, TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

By the author of ••Allen PreWott/' Aic. 1 vol, 8to. Price 50 eent». 
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* HBNltY G. LAKGL£V S PUBLIC AT IO!CS, 

COMPLETE HISTORY OF LITERATCRE, 

In on« vol, 13 mo. Fifth Edition, 

LEOTURES ON THE HiSTOAY OF LITERATURE, 

BYFRKPETl[CVOff$ClILECEL, TRANSLATED BY J. G.LOCttllART. 

WITH i. fGAlKl at qUKSTIrt^S ran ACHDQLIt BY Wft^T. FMtT. 

Price $1 25, mu*lin, 
" By ^ tba tnnift fufifniiikJ ti«w oTtha hutory of LiUtrmtrnv vhich )ia< j^t 

^^ Ottfi ifrThf^ tniiii «hlt]&Tj]B wk1^lIa that oTtr lul'^rtiqij a litumrj,** ^ITerald. 
" Thii work If dv»tinH ti vhivprtKl pnpulanty ^ it* beoetictal intlunuca 
will bfl odfvtL wjtb tho CMLfltflDca of litenLlarA uiil ciiilJEBliDD," — LMtr^rj/ 

" Srlilff^p^iBttniliaR a» it vttn upon tin? ^fp nf tituflT aknt^^tteJ with &n 
iniit liai>(j the gimiom literary pnim'ninia lyinj; benenili the hitrizub of tha 
pftAt. With the latuEtive pcrceptioii nf ^aaioAH ha unrulUe to n tha mar^Antcm 
or ttfli ayiiemuT umiaut phiUrtrnphy tbi^t apnnt im vphvnieml lirvath iJiHtTaf 
gl^n; fur a^uprem^cy, whirh, irunnpomnly iTtiineiii wai curly LodC fruin thm 
WiixLt uf an imiitet lairsuitiLmiTi^T Tilul prtnciplc. The occult ■dfnrcVh "pott- 
try, L^LiL{4b^EiA, eiptuJuJ ncjplkiaEui, &Cx are pr^MptitAl ui the «a^er eye m 
ffjnupi^ruiit'ht With tlipKiTiw ritjtl, lif»-Lt*poriraituTe, with hopp ariil there 
— hka the air amid the n^mt complex bouilJa in iiiustc — en aic^iite 4TntK^^li Hj^hn- 
ritm tutrnpenuil ; ari rasrluatrn^ in itm kece lubUvly^ tln^i we are lost in id' 

MADAME DE STAEI/S CORINNE. 
CORINNE; OR, I "T A U Y • 

With Poetic 111 uBtmt ions bj 1^ E, L* 1 vol. Bro< Prit^ 50 centB» 

Tbii wftiriBrta wnrk of fitMion,— the aclLiMiwIed^d chrf ^^nvr* pf Ma^hun* 
Dp ^L:kvU — has loitg fareii ngrArOtd hy the iTBUinif outiMnuiiLty is oiw nf ihe 
clauir^ of luodflrn tiniei. It iiTiM Ijt Buflii.MQnl. fur th44« wtio m^y ttot Alfeady 
hire eiij4>ytiii tht? privtt^a nf iu [irruiiiil, tostibj^pm n brief aEInmoh m its hif^b 
oieritfttttkf a frc»ir> lIhi imlitJihed diary o^ ihr l»tr S>r Jnuen MackihioahT na 
Dtejui nitLhrjrity in literarjf criticiam ; he idvSt — '* I tmve uul r«cniT«t Ihe cirlj^- 
niil, jf-t I ran ao luu^ar refmin frum a inniEjiiovt :"— the ac^ni^ and ihitd vii]* 
tiiuei I Bwall^w i^WwIy, ihat 1 nmy ta*ip wt-rj lirnp ; [ rn<jib»it^ iny ehj'hymriitT 
and rt!*1ly dnnd ila leriniEiatluTt. ft i« i4 piiiHVi^rfnl i^id ii^trai^T^lii^Bry iMpjik^ a 
•InKieviiilffnro itf whiutt hsi dXLJitd ni^ire fflcliiitf* iTui en^nnBed uutn nhnnn-t 
thun the mtnl mtf'emfd m^Klrln fif c-Eegiiui'e T' The pnatJcil cunlnhntinni «f L. 
EL L- utd much to lLb value aFthii edbti'in. 

the; m'kenzie case. 

The ProcPcdiogH of the Court of Inquiry and Court Martial, with 
an elaborate Review. Uj James F< CoufEa^ i voi> Svo-t 
mufllin. $1 00. 

The iihdirprl>inff intfrmt which th« tngiia oeoarrenrei cm bnud tbe ilNfaitd 
brJH Stiintirnt iiiidRr rfjniniand of Cbji^. M'Kruzift, hut awakened ihnitiiy^hiiiiC 
the whule f^jn}>itry b* wpU ai iu EuriFjic, will imput Uj ihie^ iht uiily ocpjiipjela 
*bt\ iuLhnTiz«d record TtFihe factt, f^rcat ami {wrutajient vnlna ; iiidf^d lo which, 
ttie vtink inciuilpB au pluiHtrikie review nf ibe wbult nabjcct, by JiiutiS Feajii- 
uure CoDfior, Eii^.^ uccupyinff ncarJy una bui^JraJ j 
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8, ASTdH HOtrSB, NBW-TORK. 5 

ELIZA COOK'S POEMS. 

tn one beautifuUj-printed volume, 
M£LAIA, AND OTHEFI POEMS. 

Bt Eliza Cook. 

Richly embellished with twelve finely-executed English Engrav. 

ings — Copies in morocco super. |3 50, cloth gilt, $3 50. 

"This is a beaatiful volume, splendidly bound, still more eleguntly illustrat- 
ed, and combining- some of the choicest poems in the lansruRge. * The Old 
Jirm Chatr^^ is one of her most popular poems, and has touched the hearts of 
thousands who never knew even the name of the author. She Writes for the 
heart, and her beautiful songs always reach it. The book contains twelve 
beautiful English enaravinsrs, and forms one of the most elegant holiday pre- 
sents yet offered."— Omr. <$• Enq. 

"We knowof no other living writer of verse, whose productions have been 
so generally linked with the magic of the sister muse : and a great portion of 
the present collection, which includes numerous new and very pleasing pieces, 
will doubtless be yet laid under similar contribution by our niusical composers. 
For our own part, we give unqualified preference for this elegant volume — for 
elegant it assuredly is as to its embellishments, printing, and costly exterior — 
to any of the boasted .^xmiui^ we have seen." — Democratte Review. 

**Thi8 beautiful volume may be styled, as we observe it has been already 
hy some, the Gfemofihe Setxson. It equals the best efforts of our emulative 
and enterprising publishers ; and, whether we consider the exquisite finish of 
its embellishments, its elegance of typography, or its very chaste •mamental 
binding, it fully sustains our assertion." — Merckanta' Magazine. 

MRS. ELLIS'S POPULAR WORKS. 

OYER 80, oat) VOLUMES SOLD!! 

Now Ready, in 8vo. price 25 cents, 
THE MOTHERS OF ENGLAND, 

THEIR DUTIES, RESPONSIBILITIES AND DOMESTIC INFLUENCE. 
'' An excellent practical work ; there ia no straining after fine writing, no 
sacrificing truth to effect ; but what is far better, the writer has dischaiged her 
duty with diligence and faithfulness, seeking, as she tells us, to point out to 
her countrywomen the means of ' winning back to the homes uf England,' 
the boasted felicity for which they were once so jurtly famed." — Christian 
Examiner. 

n. 
THE WIVES OF ENGLAND, 

tbsir relativb butibs, domestic influkncbs, and social oblioation8. 

Price 25 cents. 

** One of the meet attractiTe works that ever emanated from the press. The 
amiable authoress has taken an untrodden path, her themes are as novel as 
they are interesting — she enters the very sanctuary of home, and lifting the 
veil that hides from the Tttlgar gaze, portrays with life-like effect, the hallow- 
ed scenes of the domestic circle. Her delineations are characteristic of a 
highly-refined and gifted intellect, and invested with such a pleasing, gentle, 
and amiable spirit, that wherever her works are read, they at once receive the 
ready tribute of our admiration.*' — JVew World. 
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HE2in^ O, LAIfGLBY'ti PUBMOATIOKB* 

THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND, 

TUELR fQMniOS Ilf SOClITYt CIIjL B^rtT EAt AND jLEHrOHilS U.IT 1X1 < 

'' We hmvi4 fieruHfl tliifl h4>ii«it itnJ n^Anrhtrtf; work ^th mucti tatiffBCtiaiii, 
•nd eui ccinfideDtlj re'iomoimid it towery iuitt^«r wh'p wittidft her daa^bt4fi 
to l>pcume nalljr ^Afrful msaitnin i>rHQCi4ity ; anO ta every ytmtiK fcnL^lfl wbo 
luu Lho witdjum ifl jirDferettsetu ti> tutmiiratjaii.*' — Ckrintiait ~^dj>. 

TV. 

The women of england, 

tHKm UlCIU, rVTIEB 41t0 UohEflTIC] EAUtTV' 
PftLCE ^ CEMf« 

''Wp )(nt}vr rci volume htt^tter ciL^mlst^d ti^ ^lomiBe m fow^r^It latLin*, 
and ltt[ielic!iiil infliipcirn- If w? c:ni)ld hovn our own wsy^ EVc^ry family Bhi»ulil 
onifrtr B ropy nf ' The W^ininn nf En^lindr^ Jfttftbandit^ cirp^iall^ ftmrg^ Hut- 
boinU. !ikiniJ4 intjf it far tAetr H^r^rj ; F\{tkrrffffff tfieif jOdu^Ateri f Brvtk* 
ertf/vr tJitir Siwttr^J" — JUclhoitiMt Ma^tzine* 

THE POETRY OF LIFE, 

In one toIquig, Bvo,^ 350 pag^s. Price 37] ccnU* 

VI. 

A VOICE FROM THE VINTAGE. 

DB, fOtiGMor flUHTLE: AbttBKflASH Ta TH04* WHO TBEV& IHD TESL^ 
PkLCG 13| CEEITI^ 

"■ Wft Jd bQt bPBJt&te to pinii^iLmr» tbii mio uftbe br-nt m mqII u otte of tlu 
nut uvpTuU uT Mr«. Elli(^4 liijihLy popiilnr win-kt. Whatever oTie Btteiript«ii 
•ocDnijilivhed in ■ (rlear, yij^j^ivMLs n.\A tn^^i^riy nvt-fitMr — am|>pLiii^ bar autijeflt 
with a. ytrtngUi atttj iiri'ftsp of tnidd It»\j ashxtufhi tiff tf* iJlt finptP ajpflciallj- to 
thtwi who ;tr^tie thiit (Jnpth oCthriDj^t and ivifldom m the attTitiUEei of th« 
•teroeT lax imly.'' — P^otAii^^eHiaH. 

vrr. 
PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

TIKST i.Hl} SBtrOND SXDJEA^ 

''Thii> We bdlie^e, >v^ Mrir I^llEt^n ftm work, and Jn s^me rt>p«Rt« it is her 
bftrtd Jt ii b BiiHTileT truthful htkI tLiiif^hJnir ^I^Hni^HtMt) of tKs joyg«Fid4ojTr>w«, 
tcmptitKPdiiif diitieHi uiri }ili;Hiiiffa of prrvutn duiuentio liTe, ftv iile plirpoH af 
iiEipariiri^ aipTuI i[utruDtiiii)>ikii[l Aoiiad dijvjc^e. Tljo tiotioo la vrrou^bt witb 
gTtMiE tEiltnmt 4iad power, but is iilwayg ^uhKirJiiuit? Lu d bi^b tQom] ilfn^, and 
b imiy qsKotiifiil «B apl^hiiib^ ditdiuiii f»r the uLbiraih^« nf truths whtr-k would 
.li«ti nuKthnf their IcnpnuiHrEineiB i{ prttol^fuieiJ in il iIHaiciic iorm. 'Vhert tre 
few wnten la wU^mtl a more cairdiiL f^iKKiaiidiiUu^t {'4u t>e ffivcfit ^y tliou who 
rej^nrd lLup iatrraBU of mnriLLity and rft^Lffioo* hh wuII 4«the atLrHcUuEil of wlyiA 
auJ ttuauty oFsflutimonti than i&Tm* KUim,"^EvmwgriiMt. 
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8y ASTOX HOUSBy NXW-YOSK, 

VHL 

MRS. ELLIS*S POETICAL WORKS, 

BeautifHllj printed in duodecimo, with a finely-engfaTod Fortnit 
of the Author. 

THE IRISH Q K R L. J 

AND OTHER POEMS, 

Bt Mits. Ellis. 

Edztions m mtiriin gilt, 9^}^^t &<^d raoroceo e^ctra, $2,88« 

jx. 

A FAMILY TREASURE. 

In one heantifal rolume 8vo<, dloth ^1t. 

THE DOMESTIC GUIDES OF MRS. ELLIS, 

C»NTAININO 

THE MOTHERSIOF ENGLAND. 
THE WIVES OF ENGLAND. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND. 
tHE tVOMEN OF ENGLAND. 

'* To wish prosperity to gtfch a boolc as this, is to desire tke moral'and pttj^ 
cal welfare of the human species."— ^atik Chronide, 

** Tke Knexarapte'd success attending th« works of this gifted writer m be- 
half of the moral elevation of her sex, has placed her at once at the head of 
fht) female anthon of any eO«n(;ry. The gentle and hewign spirit, which m 
diffused through her Tarions prodtictions, awakens a ready response of the 
hitart tointegrity and faiflifulness. She appears ^ a sort of nnivers^ mutker > 
^f her He<, counsel I iag and Warning her ckfldrea apon sabjects that most in- 
timately affect their weal or we ; and this she does with the deep fondness of 
^ « Niobe, yet with the stqru inflexibility of a Minerva. Her writings ezkiMt 
*ihroaghoat t'he keenest perception and accnraey of discrimitfAtion, coupled 
with sobriety of judgment, delicacy of sentiment, warmth of feeNng, and nieetV' 
of adaptation ; and above all, a sweet Christian charity pervades every page. 
*' Amiable and holy are these lessons, calcalated to elevate and pnrify tke 
young, hearts mto which they may he recev^ed, and to carry thostbeWt bless- 
ings of love and peace into many a fannly. Its parity, its mocality, its integ- 
rity, are all anUemished ; it should be foond in every family and carefully^ «ta- 
died." — Metrifpolitah. 

fHJE SELECT WO^ICS Of^ MRS. ELLhS. 

" We have perused this honest and searching work with miadh satisfaction, 
and can confidently recommend it to every mother who wishes her daughters 
to become really use fa 1 inAmbers of society; aftd to every young female wko 
has the wisdom to prefer esteem to admiration."— CArt'sttan Advocate. 

** Mrs. Ellis is itot astern moralist, who frightens with her senrerity, but a 
winning instructress, to whom it is sweet to listen ; and though the volume 
before us is avowedly «>&« of teaching, it will be read with pleasure, recommend- 
ed by its taste, its sentiment, and its refinement, even by those whom it may 
reprove ; and this we think is saying much, for censure is seldom ttcceptable, 
and it is a rare thing for the medicine which gives health to give pleastms 
too."— Metropolitan, 






8 HSNBT O. LANOIiET^S PUBLICATlOirs. 

A NEW JUVENILE BY MRS. ELLIS. 

In one yolame^ ISmo. 

BROTHER AND SISTERS, 

AND OTHIR SKKTCHBS AND TALES. 

Bt Mrs. Ellis, 

AQtbor of the " Mothem," " Wives,** »* Women," and •* Da«|;Ii. 

tera of flngland," &c. &e. Price 50 cents. 

POPULAR HAND-BOOKS, 

Elegintly bound m muslin, gilt edges, and ornamental stanps. 
Price 25 cents each, or 01 50 for the Series. 

r. 

HAND. BOOK OF DREAMS: 

Their Origin, Histoiy* and Interpretations. 
** JCraa th« remembrance of oor dreamings will teach as some tnatlw. — Wati$, 

n. 

HAND-BOOK OF DOMESTIC COOKERY : 

Containing directions for preparing upwafd of four hundred dkbes. 

m. 
HAND-BOOK of LETTER-WRITING for GENTI^EMEN: 

Containing original letters relating to Business, Duty, Friend- 
Am, dee. 

nr. 

HAND-BOOK OF LETTER-WRITING FOR LADIES : 
Containing original letters on Friendship, Lore, Marriage* dt«. 

V. 
HAND-BOOK OF THE LANGUAGE AND SENTIMENT 
OF FLOWERS : 
Containing the name of erezy Flower to which a sentiment* 
has been assigned. 

VI. 
HAND-BOOK OF MANNERS: 
With Rules for the Regulation of Conduct. 
**The liistorj of mauners, tbe history of common life.**— 2>r. Jokiuviu 

M. CHATEAUBRIAND'S ATALA. 

In 8vo. neatly printed. Price one shilling. 

ATA LA, A TA LE. 

TVanslated fh)m the French of Chateaubriand. 

By M. J. Smkab a H. P.Lkfbbtrb^ 

"This new translation,, in the cheap popular form of publication, of so es- 
teemed and well-known a little classic as the * Atala* of Chateaubriand, most 
prove universally acceptable to the lovers of elegant fiction everywhere."— 
Demoeratic Review. 
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ONE HUNDRED GLEES FOR Si. 
THE NEW-YORK QLEE BOOK, 

Containing one Hondred Glees, Quartetts, Trios, Son^ in Parts, 

Rounds and Catches ; composed, selected, and harmonized 

with an ad libitum Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. 1 vol. 

8vo. paper f^i, bound in cloth, $1,25. 
Bt George Loder. 

*' Dmwn from the rich stores of the old English composers, snch as Webhe, 
Lock. Haves, dec . culling more lan^ely from the moderns, Ro«>sini, Aaber, 
Straass, Bishop, Wpher, &c. For the fiimily circle there is no music so plea- 
sant, so universally acceptable, as the Glee ; and as fnmtly singing is deserved- 
ly in vogue, and bectimini^ more so, the nppearance of this volume is timely : 
it supplies a want that has boen mnch (e]i.**-~C»m7nereiul^dvertiafr. 

*' The work emlniices mnre than a hundred of the most choice and popular 
pieces of music, and possesses a high value. It is neatly printed in a conve- 
nient form J"— ■Evening' Po^L 

*^ We hail the appearance of this work with great pleasure This Tolome 
is one of the most desirable books in the world for a family of brothers and sis- 
ters, and even parents who are fond of family sinsfing ; and we cannot con- 
ceive of a more delightful sight than the use of it around the domestic fireside. 
We recommend it with grent satisfnctioo. "—/STflroW. 

** We do not hesitate to say, that in publishing the work to which we here 
allnde, Mr. Li>der has become a public benefactor ! and we will endeavour to 
provv it. Of all the amusements of domestic circles, we believe it will be ad- 
mitted that music is hoth the most prominent and one of the m<jst rational. 
Now, a work containing a hundred pieces of the choicest kinds, written or 
■elected by a man of taste, experience and skill, like the well-known editor 
of the hook before us ; one also, who can adapt thoee pieces with regard to the 
eapttbilities of amateur musicians, put them in neat style to the musical 
world, and at so very reasonable expense, must needs he, as we have said, a 
public benefactor. We presume this excellent volume will have an immense 
circulation, as well from its convenient size as a hand-book, as from the 
fisct of its comprising within its oorer, a whole treasury of musical riches.*' — 
Anglo American. 

" This is a work which has been long needed ; it will prore a source of 
jrreat satisfaction to professors as well as amateurs ; the more so as the dif- 
ferent arrangements in it are easily conceived, and baaed on correct princi- 
ples.** — W. Seharfenherg. 

" The judgment shown in arranging popular melodies, as well as the mer- 
its of the original pieces, must render the New- York Glee Book highly ac- 
ceptable to the public**— ITai. Biondel. 

** On the whole, it is undoubtedly the best and cheapest work of its class 
ever published in this or any other country. The original contributions by the 
editor are graceful and mnirician-Iike compositions, and the remainder select- 
ed or arranged by him, are in admirable taste : it is a woric eminently cal- 
culated to cultivate and refine the general taste for this species of composi- 
tion.**— IToiry C WaUen. 

THE MEMOIRS OF SILVIO PELLICO, 

OR, MY PRISONS. 

Translated by Smead and Lefebvre. 1 vol. 8vo., paper, 25 cents. 

" These memoirs are, in many instances, truly affecting, and xeplete with 
passages of the noblest feeling ; they contain a recital of evils sui&red by the 
aotlior, and an avowal of consolations to be found in the greatest misfortunes. 
Many scenes are described in a most rivid and graphic manner, and altogether 
the work is of a most interesting character.*'— JV*. Orleans Crescent. 
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MIL C. BDWARDS LESTdTS NEW WORK. 

In two Tolfl. ISmo. beanttfiiUy printed and embellidied by finely- 
engniTed pletet from dengns of Chaprnmu 

THEOOHDITION ANP FATE OF ENGLAND. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF " THK OLOBT AND SHAMS OF BHGLAHO.'* 

Price $1 75. 

The above new work ii designed as a continuation and ramming 
up of the arguments comprised in the auUior's former volumes, 
** The Qlory and Shame of England ;'* it presento a gniphic 
picture of the actual condition of the English people, deduced 
from statistical documents of unimpeachable authority ; deyekq»- 
ing scenes of terrific and startling interest descriptiTe of the ap- 
palling distress of the British manufacturing classes, includmg 
notices of the present portentous aspect of afiairs in that country. 

The following is a synopsis of the topics comprised in these interesting 
▼olumes . — 

Book I. Embraces a view of the power and magnific^lice of the Britidi 
Eaapire, with iUnstrations of the spirit of the feudal atid of th« modfsm age. 

Book II. The general condition of the mass uf the British people in ptui 
ages,-— their burdens and sufferings during centuries of anrelieTvd oppression. 

Book III. The injustice, wnmgs, and oppressiTe laws under which the ma- 
jority of the British people are now struggling. 

Book IV. A continuation of the same subject, including a fteply to a recent 
publication, entitled '* The Fame and Qlory of England F^indiaUed^" by u 
anonymous lilMslIer of the Democratic Institutims of this country, written 
over the signature of "AtA«i<a«." 

Book V. The sufferings and crime , the ignoranoe and degradation caused 
by the oppressive burdens of the people. 

Book VI. Glances at the woes and struggles of Ireland under the tyranni- 
cal power of England, and her only hope of relief. 

Book. VII. The feelings of the people under a sense of the deep injusties 
they have so long endured, and their determination to suffer the slavery 
au longer. 

Book. VIII. The opposition of the Aristocracy to the Liberties of the Peo- 
ple, and their .determination still to keep them in subjection. 

Book. iX. The progress of the Democratic principle throughout the world, 
and especially in Great Britain. 

Book X. The final issue of this conflict — Reform or Revolution. 

** This work is a sequel to the " Glory and Shame of England," developing 
more fully its prominent points, and, repeating the opinions therein advanced 
concerning the past prosperity, the present misery, and the approaching dowa- 
fatl of Great Britain. The author has manifested some industry in collecting 
and skill iu arranging his facts ; the style of the work is vigorous and exciting. 

Mr. Lestei^s style is sometimes elevated, and even eloquent, but it often 
descends to that which is beJow the dignity of history, and is too much after 
the manner of a newspaper controversialist. t/p<m the whole, this work is one 
in which the reader will find a g"<Ni deal to arrest attention, and furnish food 
for reflection upon the riKe and fall of kingdoms and States; althoouh we think 
the author dwells too much on ** the dark portions of the picture," as do many 
British tourists when writing about our own country. We may think too, that 
he generalizes too much from isolated cases, and hence, that his conclusiuns 
are not always just."— JVosAwtWe Whig: 
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MISS ELSZABSTH DABUETT*S POEMS. 

Preparing fot speedy publication in one beautiftd iA>lame, 

A DRAMA OP EXILC^ AND OTHER t>6kM8y 

Bt ElIZABBTR B. BARRkTT. 

' The Poems of Miss Barrett, most of them now for the first time given td the 
world, will be issued almost simaltaneoasly with a fortbooiaJiig Loadon edkion, 
the Americaa edition being now reprinted from the early proof sheets of the ori- 
ginal. A recent critic of no mean pretensions to scholarship, prononnoea th« 
prod actions of this extraordinary poetess as being of tlie mbst empyrean order ; 
her own most exquisite utterances of the divine soul of poetry that glows with* 
in, being generated of the sweetest union of womanly tenderness ofheart, and 
masculine loftiness and power of intellect. The principal poem'-K)ne oftha 
moot beautiful which our day has {iroduced— has been declared by anothf r 
excellent critic, the finest that has appewed since the Manfred. She writes 
like an inspired priestess— not without a most truthful heart, but a heart ^t 
is devoted to religion, and while individuality is cast upward in the divine affla- 
tua, and dissolved and carried off in the recipient hreiuk of angelic minutnAyi. 

PICTURES OF WESTERN LIFE, 

In one toI. 6ro. Priee 25 cents. 

ELLEN WOOOVILLE: OR , LIFE IN THE WESTi 

Thia attractive work will find its way to numerous readers whoae know- 
ledge of domestic life in the far- west is almost as limited in the atlantic cities 
of our own land, as it is in Europe itself. It is written in a felicitous style, 
and fow works wiU prove more generally acceptable at the summer- watering 
places, where our reading selecttona are specially raada with rsfbrenoe to 
amusement. — DemocrtUic Review. 

HER8HBERQERH, R. 

- • THE HORSEMAN; 
A work on Horsemanship, with Rulea for Riding, andhintaonthe 
selection of Horses. With 30 engravings. 1 vol. l2zno., mus. 
lin, $1 00. 

" A work of great utility and value te all who are denrons of MMtuiriar the 
science of Horsemaoship ; it being a characteristic feature of the present pr<>- 
diiction to reduce that subject to systematic exactness. It also includes oqm- 
ous instructions on the Sword Exercise, and other matters of interest to to* 
service, forming altogether a complete military manuaL" — Dem. Rev. 

THE MY8TERIE8 OF THE HEATHS* 

Translated from the French, by George Fleming. 8vo. paper 35 ett. 
" One of the moat intereating aud exciting books ever published.^ 

This is a translation from the French of Frederib Soalid, to whlfdvl^M 
translator appears Ut have done every justice . Ijt is a tale of consider^le. ly ter- 
est said to be founded on fart, relative to the Gipsies of France, full of mcident, 
which c<mtinnes unabated from the first to the last t»age ; and bat httfe re- 
course is had to senthnout or description, and conBoquently wiU befcttild to 
partake more of the form of real life than is usual in works of fiction. ^W Pe- 
rusal cannot fail but be gratifying to all that admire such works;— flunt. 
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ALEX. D0MAS' NEW WORK, 

8eeond editaon, in one vol. I2nko. Price 1 00, nmriin. 

THE PROGRESS OF DEMOCRACYf 

miutnited in the History of Gaul and France, from the earliert 

period to the present day. Translated from the Frenck of 

Alex. Dumas, hyan American. 

** As a hittorian, our author has displayed eminent ability, as the worknow 
before ns abundantly testifies ; its style, moreover, is the most delightfully 
mttfrestin^ that we remember ever to have met with." — Knickerbocker. 

" The poh'tical theory of the work is original, striking, and beaotifoHy da- 
▼•Inped."— P/tf/o. Ledger. 

'*One of the most valuable as well as interesting compend^that has ap- 
peared"— BratMi AHa9. 

" Thia woik is one of the most ralnable, as well as most aftractrve, historiral 
eomnends that have been published for many years.** — Courier and Emtuxrer. 

"It is one of the most usefal and readaltle books of the day ; fall of striking 
aad vfofovnd reflections, aiid enlivened by a style, the raciness and brrttiancy 
of which no living French writer can surpiiss."— JV. Y. Commercial ^dvertiner. 

** We are glad of an (^portanity to call the attention of aur readers to this 
work in an English dress : a work, the most original in design, and at least 
among the most able in ezacutioQ, of all oontempofary prodoctioBa." — 
Jftw WorU. 

** This woik is a fit compaaion for the celebrated volmnes of Ds Toeqmville, 
which have recently been issued in a splendid ejlition, by the same pub- 
lishers."— J3ro<A«r JooMikan. 

T.RE ANTHROPOLOOiCALl WORKS 

or Al«BXANDKR WaLXBR. 

New Complete Uniform Edition in three Vblumes. Price $3 75, 

muslin* 
As an CTidenee of the great value of these popular writings on 
. Fhysiolofirjcal Science, it is sufficient to state, that over forty 
tJUnisand coi^ea of his several works have been sold since their 
first appearance in the United States. These works comprise 
ft large amount of curious and valuable information, equally 
ftdapted for papular use, and the advancement of science. 
** ff ever writer chose an attractive theme, Mr. Walker is certainly that 
writer. His volumes contain a vast fend of original, profound, acute, curious, 
and amusing observation, highly interesting to ill." —London LiUrarjf 
Oaxette, 

"A rich accession to our literature in every sense. The author comes to 
the performance of his work with qaalifieations of a h^h order, and baa sup- 
ported it with extensive philosophical research, and. delightful attractions ia 
IBoatratiT« anecdote.''— i^eclofsr. 

INTERMARRlAQEf 

Or, the Mode in which, and the Causes why, Beauty, Health and 
Intellect, result from certain Unions ; and Deformity, Disease, 
and Insanity from others. Illustrated by Drawings. By 
AxKXANDKR Walkbr. With an Introductory Preface and 
Notes by an American Physician. Eighteenth Edition^ in 
one voL 12mo. Price 91 2^* muslin. 
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WOMAN, 

Physiologically considered as to Mind^Morals^Maniage, Matrimo- 
nial Slavery, Infidelity, and Divorce. By Alexander Walker, 
author of ** Intermarriage ;** with Notes and an Afvpendiz, 
adapting: the work to this country, by' an American Physician. 
Tenth Edition, in one vol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 

BEAUTY, 

lUustrated chiefly by an analysis and classification of Beauty in 
Woman. By Alexander Walker. W'th Notes aod an 
Explanatory Intrudoction, by an American Physician. Sixth 
Edition, in one vol. 12mo. Price $1 25, muslin. 

" Wfl have read this work with great delight ; the subject is treated in a 
masterly manner. To a complete knowledge of the scientific part of his sub- 
ject, the author adds immense practical infurraation, and an elegance of style 
r&rely found in works of science ." — jLondon Athenawn, 

PATHOLOGY, 

Founded on the Natural System of Anatomy and Physiology, 

by Alexander Walker. 

A Philosophical Sketch, in which the natural classification of 
diseaaes, and the distinction between morbid and curative 
symptoms, afforded by pain or its absence, are pointed out, as 
well as the errors of Homceopathy and other hypotheses. One 
Tol. Price 75 cents, muslin. 
Another work from the pen of this popular Physiologist, embracing- a new 

order of subjects, though not the less interesting, as the title fully exhibits. 

To the many admirers of his former works, this new production cannot fail of 

receiving a cordial welcome. 

D'lSRAELPS NEW WORK. 

SIXTH EDITION. 

THE AMENITIES OF LITERATURE^ 
Bt J. D'IsRAELi, Esq. 
Author of " The Miscellanies of Literature," " The Curiosities 
of Literature,'* &c. beautifully printed in two vols. 
12mo. Price $2 25, muslin. 
" Quite worthy of an author who has done perhaps more than any other to 
illDstmte and adorn the Engliah language and literature ; this work will nuak 
in all public and private libraries with the author's previous delightful mis- 
cellanies, ♦ The Curiosities of Literature,' *The Miscellanies of Literature,' 
&c.»-JVVi9 fVmrld. 

" The volumes are as invaluable and curious as interesting, and form history 
enough of the subject for any save the antiquary^— and no modem history 
would content \dmy— Brother Jonathan. 
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** AMSinTiBfl OF LrrsilATUBI.^W« V*t« ever ooBridered the anthor of 
thete vfiiitiueB m a literary benefiftctois one wko, in his owd peculiar pfOTince, 
has done more to advance the cause of letters than anj other writer, by 
ireseuitiif from oblifion, and doingr justice to the ptimitire buu of genius ^ho 
laid the basis of Bniplish literatare. * The iuueQitie^ we vcgard soperior 
to its brothers, * The Cariositiea,' and * The Miscellanies,' inasmuch that titers 
is more unity in its design, a greater depth of research, and as it were, a kind 
of history of the minds of authors as well as of their writings. Uke wht^ever 
comes from the pen of this accomplished individual, it is remarkable for puritr 
of style and interesting anecdote, and mutt become an especial faroarite with 
all dassea of readen."— JU't. Gas. 

THE RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

In one beautifully-printed rolume octavo, embelliBhed b^ nearly 

fifty Illustrationfl, executed in a novel and effective 

style, from drawings taken on the spot* 

RAMBLES IN YUCATANf 

OR, NOTES OP TRAVEL THROUGH THE PENINSULA, 

INCLUDING A VISIT TO ITS REMARKABLE RUINS, 

BT A MODBBK ANTIQOART.— Price $S 00. 

This beautiful volume, besides presenting a synoptical account of 
those interesting vestiges of antiquity in Centnd Am^ica, 
which have become recently so much the objects of public 
attention, will be found to comprise a Geographical, Political, 
and Statistical description of Yncatan, and the aneient cities 
of Chichen, Kabah, Zayi, Uitmat, and also other plaees not 
previously tisited by any other tourist ; including a mphie and 
detailed acoaunt of theii^ numerous stupendous rums, — and a 
unique collection of rare and curious Idols, which have never 
before been discovered r to which is appended notices of the 
manners and customs of the present inhabitants of the penin. 
sula, including brief historical sketches of its churches, colleges, 
and other public institutions, &.c. &.c. 

The following are among, the principal embellishments : — ^Frontispiece ia 
Vignette,— The Temple,— The Pyramid at Chiehen,— 'The House of the 
Caciques, — The Front View of the House of the Caciques. — The Nun's 
House,— Pyramids,— Uzmal Jftains,— The Governor's House, — ^The Pigeon 
Houses, — ^The Fascade of Grovernor's House, — Zayi Ruins, — ^Lonato, or Na- 
tural W*ll,— The Boad 5ide,— yuoat^co Indian House,— The Fkattin,— The 
Agave Americana, — Idols, — Map and Plans. 

Still mors remirkaBlb Rvirs m Cmtbal Ambrica.— We have 
lately looked over some drawings made by a traveller, recently returned from 
Central America, representing the ruins of an ancient city, not yet visited by 
any traveller, which are perhaps more remarkable than even those visited by 
Stephens and Catherwood." — N. T. Evening Post. 

RYAN'S ALGEBRA— Price $1 00, sheep, 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical and Practical, adapted for Schools, CoHegea, dec, by 
James Rtan ; to which is added an Appendix bj Robert 
Adrain, Professor of Mathematics in Columbia College. 
Eighth edition, greatly enlarged and improved by the author. 
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' MISCELLANIES OF LrTERATURE, 
Bt J. DlsKAEU^ Esq. 
Author of ^ The Amenities of Literature,** •• ^uriosHiet of 

Litentore.*' 

Three vols. IStoK^. Kew Edition, with nmnerous Additions and 

Revisions hy the author. Price $3 00, muslin. 

** In the Tolumefl before us, there is not an uniDteresting line from the title 
pag^ to 6nn.**^-Br9ihm' Jonathan. 

"*it 18 a work that enchains you from beginning to end ; in the peraaal 4>f 
which yon feel reluctant to pause, till you find youraelf compeUed by the nn- 
welcome finis." — Merchants* Magazine. 

" This valuable work puts us at onoe into fellowship with the master- 
spirits of the past, and brings op the scenes and events of other days with 
life-like freshness. This work supplies us with what we have long needed — a 
home description of literature and the master-builders of it ; their difficulties, 
hardships, dispositions, social wants and pleasures. It is a good counterpart 
to the * Curiosities of Literature,' and like that will amuse as well aa in- 
struct." — JWto- Torker. 

** The writings of D'Israeli belong to a class no less peculiar in their 
character, than they are valuable in their kind. Few authors have laboured 
so assiduously, or rendered such efl^ient service to the interests of literature. 
His style is pre-eminent for its nervousness and classic beauty, and it is 
doubtless to this cause no less than to the immense collection of amusing and 
characteristic anecdote which he has supplied that we are to ascribe the high 
estimation with which his furmer writings have been received. We cerdially 
recommend these delightful volumes to all who ran appreciate the pleasing 
combination of the ulUe et dulce in books." — JVeio World, 

*" Take up either of the volumes, and open v^ere you please, the reader 
will at "once find his attention chained by something curious and new, though 
very old : indeed, for casual and curious reading, D'Israeli is incomparable.''-— 
JSr TtAmeriean. 

" Had this pepalar anthor now for the first time appeared before the feed- 
ing world, these volumes would be &naiply sufficient to ensure him a proud 
rank among the first writers of the are. The work abounds in entertaining 
anecdotes, pertinent quotations, and imilosophic reflections ; there is a power 
of thought and patient research manifested throughout which has rarely if 
ever been equalled."— 7*^ Clasgie. 

JAMES'S LAST HISTORICAL WORK. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD CCEUR-DE-LION, 

Br 6. P. R. Jambs, Esq. 

Author of *• Richelieu," and *• The Ancient Rejjrime,** &,c. &.c. 

2 vols. 12mo. Price $1 50, muslin. 

" This new historical work by the antfaor of * Richelieu,' is characterized by 
all the usual fascinations of style for which his pen is so distinguished : be has 
aieo'^chosenan epooh in English history, the most nnnantic and chivairoiis that 
could have been selected, and the result has been, he has given us a most 
interesting and attractive book." — Boston Post. 

** Indeed, the general history of the period of which he writes, is so rich and 
interesting, that had the subject of the Life of Richard fallen into far inferior 
handi, a readable and entertaining work might have been reasonably ex- 
pected." — .Albany Evening Journal. 

TALES FROM THE 

ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS, 

Entirelv re-written and adapted for Children. Emhellished with 
nearlj fifty beautiful illustrations. Price 75 cents, muslin, gilt. 
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SIMM'S LIFE or MARION. 

LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION, 

Bt the Author of ** Gut RrvERs." 

With namerotts Engrayin^. 1 vol. 12mo. Readj in Jane. 1^1 00. 

" Faw characters have stood ont mnre boldly on our Revolationarj Annalt, 
who hare supplied more intersstiiiigr and exciting materials for the historian, 
than that of General Marion : and it is not sayinir too mnch to claim ^r the 
work before as, no less the merit of accredited hiiitorieal troth, than the^most 
stirring and abaorhvng attrihates of high-wrong-ht fiction." — I>em. Review. 

BEAUTIFUL NEW JUVENILES. 

New Edition, with nnmerous beantiful coloured drawing. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. 

By Stephen Perct, Author of the " Kin^rsof England," &c. 

Price $1 00, coloured — plain 75 cents. 

THE ANNALS OF THE POOR, 

Comprising^** The Dairyman's Daughter," '* The Negro Ser. 
vant/' ** The Young Cottager," ** The Cottage Con- 
venation,*' " A visit to the Infirmary," &.o. 
By Rev. Legh Richmond. 
A new edition, enlarged and illustrated, with an Introductory 
Sketch of the author, by Rev. John Ayre, A. M, 1 vol. 
l8mo. cloth gilt. With plates.' Price 75 cents, muslin. 
The above popular works need no recommendation, having- been Un\g 
among the choicest works designed for present-books for the yoting : — it is only 
necessary to aliade to the elegant style in which the present editions have 
been produced, and which entitle them to take rank with the best specimens 
of the day. 

TEMPERANCE TEXT BOOK. 

Fifth Edition, in one vol. 13mo. Plrice $1 25, muslin. 

BACOHUS. 

the new tbmtsrance prize essay. 

An Essay on the Nature. Causes, Ej^ects and Cure of Intern- 
perance. By Ralph Barnes Grindrod. Second American, 
from the third English edition. Edited by Charles A. Lee, 
A.M.,M.D.,&c. 

** A work »o admirably complete must Iw hailed by the adrocate of Temper- 
ance as an invaluable addition to the cause.*'— .TVWo Ere. 

** The work is such a thorough examination of the theme, that it matt nerf 
as a text-book on the subject." — Pennsylvanian. 

** The most thorough, learned and satisfactory publication on this subject 
erer yet oflFered to the public in any language ."—C^mttan InUlliffmeer. 
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SEQUEL TO THE WORKS OF BURNS. 

Second edition, in one vol. 12mo. Price $1 00, muslin. 
THE LIFE AND LAND OF BURNS. 
By Allan Cunningham, with contribations by Thgmas Camp- 
bell. Esq., Author of ** The Pleasures of Hope ;" to which is 
prefixed, an Essay on the Genius and Writings of Bums, 
by Thorn IS Carlyle, Esq. 

" This book is inraliiable as oompletincr the works of Barns, and as being 
also illnstrative of ihem.*^ —Cincinnati QazttLe. 

** Written with all a poet's thought and feeling.'^- TotUer. 

*' Another tribute to the memory of one of the truest puets that the world, 
perhaps, has ever seen. This posthumous volume will be regarded of peculiar 
and permaneut value, as being a sequel to all the editions of the writin^ts of 
the poet extant, to which it is the e/ue for their complete eluciilation. The 
Essay of Carlyle, included in the present work, is a splendid effort, and among 
the finest specimens of this original and beautiful writer. The work will 
commend itself not <mly to every son of Scotia, but to all the admirers of poetry 
throughout our wide-spread borders." — New IVorld. 

'' AH the adiniirers of Scotland's sweetest bard — and who will acknowledge 
that he is not one 7 — will be delighted with this volume, filled as it is with 
various reminiscences and particulars about him, that have never before ap- 
peared. It would be enough to say that it is a joint tribute to the memory Qf 
the poet of nature, by Cunningham, Campbell, and Carlyle ; but it has even 
more than this to recommend it. It has several original letters, never before 
published in this country, and is altogether one of the pleasantest books that 
Imve appeared for a long while."— -JV. Y. Review. 

DR. FORRY'S NEW WORK. 

THE LAW OF POPULATION AND MORTALITY 

IN THE UNITED STATES. 

BASBD UPON THE SIX CENSUSES AND OTHEB DATA ; 

With a condensted View of General Hygeine or State Medicine, 
in its relations to Vital Statistics, as regards the promotion of 
Human Longevity and Happiness. By Samuel Forry, M. Z>., 
author of "The Climate of the United States," Editor of 
** The New York Journal of Medicine," etc. 
The above production is based upon to extended paper, read by Dr. Forry 
before the New-Tork Historical Society ; and at the suggestion of the leading 
members of which, he has been induced to expand the highly-interesting sub- 
ject into a volume. 

1 vol. 12mo. Price $1 00. 

DR. MARTYN PAINE'S NEW WORK. 

A THERAPEUTICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 

MATERIA MEDIOAy 

Or, the Materia Medica arranged upon physiological principles, 

. and in the order of general practical value which remedial 

agents hold under their several denominations, and in confer- 

mity with the physiological doctrines set forth in the Medical 

and Physiological Commentaries. 

Bt Mabtym Paine, M. D., 
t^ Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, &c. in the New-York HaiTersity. 
One vol. 12mo. Price $1 00. 

m 
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THB UNITED STAtfiS MAGA23NE, 



DEMOCRATICREVIEW. 

John L. O'Sulutan, Editor. 

By an incMaw ia the namber of pages, and by an alteration in ita typogra- 
phical arrangements, the quantity of matter preTionely famished to the 
naderi of the Democratie Review, has bee» increased dnnng the pa»t fwo 
years about sKYBNTr-PiTB Pift ciitr. 

The following are among the eontribntors to this work ; 



BlNCKOTT, PA-RK GoDWIB, 

3. F. CoopKS, Ha-wthornb, 
Amos Kendall, Davezac, 
Pauldimo, Eames, 

SSDOWICSi A. H. EVBIIBTT, 

Gilpin, Brownbon, 



B0TLKE, 



J. L. STBPRXirt, 
TlLDEN, 

Whittibb, 

Bbtant, 

Ca.ss, 

C. J. iNOBRSOLL, 



Cahbrblbrg. 



The monthly Financial and Commercial articles, which hav« frequently 
been pronooaeed by the most intelligvnt criticisms dtmng the past y«ar, fh 
thetnselTes alone worth the sabscvipcion to the work, will be contaniMd firom 
lae same able band. 

Tbrms. — Five Dollars per annnm, payable in adTainee : each number wiQ 
4M>ntaiB one hundred and twelve eloseiy-print^d pages, and embellished with a 
finely-engraved portrait. 

Any person tidung four c<^«s, or becoming responsible for fovr sabacrfiien, 

WILL BB SBTITLSD TO A PIFTH COPT ORATI^S. 

Committees or Societies, on remitting to the Publishers $50 in cnrrent 
New Talk 'funds, can reoeite thirteen copiek of the work. 

Persons residing in the oountry, who swy wiah to receive the work by mail, 
caa have it punctually forwarded, strongly enveloped, by remitting the amount 
of subscription to the publishers. 

Remittances may be made by enclosing t^» money aod mailing the sama ?n 
the presence of a postmaster. 6ank notes that pass current in business 
generally in the State of New- York, will be received. 

The work will be punctually delivered free of etpense to sobscribevs in the 
princcpal cities in the Union on the first of the motith, and forwarded tx> nail 
subscribers and axents on the 25th of the month preceding paUicatku. Ail 
coxniaunicatioos for Che Editor to be addressed (post-paid) to 

HENRY G. LANGLEY, Publisher, 

8, Jlstor £butej New'Torh. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

" Thb Democratic Review.— This magnificent periodical comes to us 
freighted with the richest cai^o of literary wares that we have enceuntered 
many a day. On the whole, we think it as^ood a number of the Democratic 
Review as we have seen ; and that is equivalent to sayihf? that it 'is quite 
equal to anything in the Ma^anne line extant.'* — Tribune^ March, 30, 1844. 

** This ably-eondUoted Periodical exbibits tha same Vigoi^oos featvwM, and 
classical taste, which have distinguished it for a long period, and which con- 
stitute it at once a Mentor in grave Matters and an agreeable companion in 
those of a hghter nature. We do not meddio with the political speculations 
of the United States, bat are dispoeedto recommend the leading article on 
' Cunstitutional Reforni,' as a model of the style in which political oontro?eny 
ought to be conducted."— wan^-^o-jJwien'caw. 

" A great work, which for the first time reflects a litervy lustra upon 
Washington,"— A^t. InteUi/^encer, 
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*' Th« abletit l*efio<]ical ia the cotmtrf, and equal to any abroad. It ia not* 
as many stippose, a mefe party organ — ^in its literary and critical departmea^ 
the Review is also of the very highest order; its contents are varied, and in 
general rich and interesting in the selection of its subjects.*' — Standard. 

** We welcome it with unspeakable satisfaction, believing it destined to ta](e 
the first rank among the literary journals of the age, and also that it will 
exert the happiest influence upon the political destinies of our common 
country.'*— IFJwftin^ton Olobe. 

*' No magazine in this country had evel* presented a pfouder arrfly of talent 
than this. Without subscribing to its political tenets, or dissenting froih 
them ; for, on that point, we choose to be non-committal ; we think that every 
impartial reader must acknonrledge that the political papers in the DemocratiiD 
Review are among those which will not die as mere ephemera, but be re' 
ferred to, by and by, as part of the history of our times. And not only are they 
well and ably written, but they possess usually more impartiality than we 
always find in partisan writings. On great national questions, and subjects 
Titalty concerning our (Jharacter and prospects as a people, we find the writers 
in the Review, frequently soaring above the partisan policy and partisan in- 
terests, with a magnanimity which does them honour." — Brother Jonathan. 

** We never peruse this abl« magazine, without wishing it in the hands of 
every intelligent reader in the Union. It is not the partisan apolo|gist, or de- 
fender of the acts of a party, bnt an able champion of the democratic principle 
-^looking to the welfare of the whole family of man. It follows no beaten 
tracks, and is hampered by no prejudices— but taking truth for its guide, it 
follows natural and immutable laws to their sonrce, and discusses their opera- 
tion with an energy and talent belonging to no other publication in the 
country.- 

** We avail ourselves of this opportunity to recommend, as we have re- 
.peateiily done before, thia work to a liberal patronage from the paUic. No 
review in the country is conducted with more ability, or ranks higher ^an 
this. 'He who would see the great measures of the country discussed with 
the bold spit it of free inquiry, and who would at the same time encourage 
high literary merit and cultivate a comet tastle, wiH do well to become a kub- 
acriber to this admirable publication." — Boston Poet. 

" If there is any periouoal worthy the support of an inquiring people, it in 
tki>-«the heet Review of the eoiintry."— £avter» Roek. 

NEW MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
NEW-YORK JOURNAL. OF MEDICINE 

AND THB 

COLLATERAL SCIENCES. 

Edited by Samuel Foret, M. D., 
Authat'of* The Climate of the United States and its Endemic Infiueilcee; Sre, 

The leading objects propoeed in the establishment of this Journql are, to el- 
evate the character and dignity of the American Medical Profession generally, 
and^espectally Xo affotd a medium, flree from aU indi^iduitl fnCefesO andparty 
views, through which the rich results of the experience of the profession in 
Jthis city, mudh of which is now lost to the world, may be communicated. As 
New-York is the largest city of the western continent, numbering with w 
environs, 350,000 mhabitants, here are to be found the same materials which 
have served to build up the fame of the CUnieal Schools of London and Paris. 
Considering that the State of N«w YoHc has within its limfta four Medical 
Schools, at which 800 students are annually matriculated, the fact that it has 
not a single Medical Journal of its own, seems almost incredible. 

The work is issued at intervals of two months — a form that possesses un- 
doubtedly a decided advantage over the weekly as well as monthly journal, 
which, in consequence of their contracted limits, especially the former, can 
alli>w of the insertion of elaborate articles only in detached parts, thus im- 
pairing both their interest and value. It consists of three departments: I. 
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OHgliial Contribatioiu ; 2. Critical Anal^vis ; )• A coxuSenwd •ammaty of 
whatever may be new and valuable in Foreign and American jonmals. Sy 
the extensive business arrangements of the publisher, he ia enabled to obtaia 
the earliest intelligence from abroad ; and as bv the same means, this Journal 
will speedily reach the conntries of Europe, the labours of its contributois 
Vill be rewarded by a widely-extended circulation. 

THE EDtTOlL 

The QodersiiHMd having assumed the publication of the above-named Jour- 
nal, is happy in stating that he has secured the valuable aerrices of aa Editor, 
who is alreibdy most favourably known as a writer, both in this counttyand 
in Europe, by his work on *' The ClimuUe ofihe UniUd StaU» amd *t$ JEiuUmic 
Ji^/Umcft ,'** and they would add. that be has also bad the advantage of thir- 
teen years' experience iu his pmfesaicmi both in private practice and the pub- 
lic aenric-e, the latter having rendered him familiar with the diseases peculiar 
to the diversified regions of our widely-extended country. 

This Journal is published punctually oa the first day of every other month. 
The terms are three dollars per annum, payable in advance ; and aa each num- 
ber contains 144 octavo pages, it is the cheapest publication of the kind ia this 
country. Remittances may be made by enclosing the money and mailing it in 
the presence of a post-master. 

HENRY G. LANOI.EY, Publisher, 

8. jastar HffUM, AVv>r«rJt 

A BOOK FOR FAMILY USE. 
A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET, 

With ObMryfttioos on the Dietetical Regimen suited for disorder, 
ed fltates of the Digestive Organs, &c. &.c. By Jonathah Fe- 
RBiKA, M. D. F. R. S. Edited, by expreiv Desire of the Au- 
thor, by Dr. Charles A. Lee. 

1 vol. 8yo. Price, muslin, $1,25, paper, $1 00. 

*' This treatise contains much raluable information, conveyed in « fom 
which will hiterest while it instructs. No family should be without it; since 
it will instruct and guide to a proper treatment of symptoms of disease, where 
the impossibility of obtaining medical aid might otherwise prove fatal. As the 
efiective detector of adulteration in food, it ia moet valuable ; while tlie in- 
structions for preparing diet are excellent, and will ec/)nomize outlay in the 
general consumption, as well as direct to the use of the kind of diet best suited 
to the preservation and promotion of health." 

THE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In one Octavo Vohime, with Explanatory Maps. 

THEOLIMATEOFTHE UNITED STATES, 

AND ITS ENDEMIC INFLUENCES ; 

Based chiefly on the Records of the Medical Department and 
Adjutant General's Office, United States Army. By Sahubl 
FoRRT, M. D. Price $3 50, muslin. 

" The highest praise that we can award to this great labour — ^for so it maj 
be truly designated— is, that the older country, with all its industrious intelb- 
gence, nas nothing of the kind ; most of the contributions in local medical to- 
pography that adorn the pages of the Transactions of the Provincial Medical 
Assixiiation will not bear comparison ; and it reflects altogether the highest 
credit on the medical literature of the United States.** — London Liter on 
Gtaette. 
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. DR. COPLAND^ MEDICAL DICTIONARY, 

IN MONTHLY PARTS. 

A 1)ICTI0NARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 



Cortprianff General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Dis- 
eases, Morbid Structures, and the Disdrdeis especially incident 
to elimbtes, to the sex, and to the different epochs of hfe. With 
numerous prescriptions for the medicines recommended : a 
classification of disease according to pathological principles; 
a copious bibliography, with references, and an Appendix of 
approved formule, &lc. &c. By James Copland, M. D., F. K. 
S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &£. &c. 

This work contains the opinions and practice of the most experienced wri- 
ters, British and Foreign, digested and wrought-up with the results of the au- 
thor's experience. It also presents a diversified range of opinions, methods of 
cure, and authorities, and comprises the complications and modified states of 
disease which are even mora frequently met with than those specific forms too 
often described by Nosologists as constant and unvarying types, to which mor- 
bid actions, occurring under a great variety of circumstances, can never close- 
ly adhere. It contains also a full expusilion of the general principles of pa- 
thology, a minute description of the organic lesions of the human body, and a 
detailed account of those states of disorder incidental to the sex, the different 
periods of life, and to particular climates, with the peculiarities resulting 
from temperament and habit of body. Each article is methodically divided 
and headed : and to each a copious Bibliography, with references, is added. 

The aboTe work will be issued in monthly parts, at fifty cents each. Part I. 
now ready. 

THEH08PITAL8 AND 8URQEON8 OFPARI8. 

A General, Historical, and Statistical Account of the Public 

Hospitals of Paris, with Biographical Notices of the 

most Distinguished Living French Surgeons. 

By F. Campbell Stewart, M.D. 

1 yol. 8vo., muslin, $2 00. 

*' The author of this very agreeable book has succeeded admirably in making 
a volume that will be read with deep interest by persons both within and 
without the pale of the profession. Wit<hout claiming anything on the scure 
of originality of thought, Dr. Stewart is entitled to the praise of having collect- 
ed a large amount of that very kind of matter about which every one is sulici- 
tuus to know something : we know of no substitute for it, and therefore re- 
commend it strongly to our friends." — Boston Medieal Journal. 

DR. SWEETSER'S NEW WORK. 
One volume 12mo« 

MENTAL HYGIENE, 

Or an Examination of the Intellect and Passions, with the dc- 
si^ of illustrating their influence on Health and the Duration 
of Life. By William Sweetser, M. D., Author of "A 
Treatise on Consumption ;" late Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Physic, and Fellow of the American Academy of 

' Arts and Sciences. 
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Undsii the dursEVniiOir or VALCNrms Mott, M. D. 

NEW WORK ON OPERATIVE SURGERY, 

In three Tob. Bvo. 

New ELEMENTS OF OPERATIVE 8URQERY* 

By Ajuf. a. L. M. Vclfsaui 
Ph>feMQr of Clinieal Swrgerj, Ac, Paris^ Member of the Royal 

Academy of Mediciney &o* 
Carefblly revieed, entirely remodelled, and aneaiented witb a 
Treatiae on Minor Surgery ; tnelndini^ aeyeraT hundred payaa 
of new matter, eomprietni^ all the latest Improvements and 
DiscoTeriei in Surgery in America and Europe, up to the 
preaent time ; the whole incorporated with nearly two hundred 
illuetrative platea. Translated from the recent improved Paris 
edition, by P. S. Townsknd, M. D. 
Under the superviMon of, and with a Prefatory Notice and 
Observations, by Valbntinb Mott, M. D., Professor of 
Snrgeiy in the University of New- York, &.c. Accompanied 
by an Atlas in 4to., containing 32 finely engraved plates. 
The above work will oompriM the latest advantagps ofthe preeentmdTanoed 
•tete of surgical art, and also include the rich experience ofthe eminent pro- 
fessor under whose editurial Tevision the work passes. It is believed it will be 
found the moet valuable contribution to medioU science which, has yet ap* 
peared. The first volume ia now ready, and the entire work, eonsistiag of 
three larg^e octavo volumes, and a beautiful atlas in quarto, will be cont* 
plated in the course ofthe spring. Subscribers' names respectfully requested 
M. be addressed to the paUi^er, H. G. LajfOLKV, Kew-York. Tetms tb 
Subscribers, f 10 00 for the complete work. 

DR. TAYLOR'S NEW WORK. 
OBSERVATIONS ON OB^T^TRfC AUSCULTATION, 

With an Analysis of the Evidences of Pregnancy, and an Inquiry 
into the Proofs of the Life and Death of the FcBtus in Utero. 

Bt Evort Kknnrdt, M. D. 

With an Appendix containing Legal Notes, by John Smith, Ea^. 

Barrister at Law ; with Notes and Additional Illostrationa. 

Bt Isaac £. Taylor, M.D. 

Accompanied by seventeen fine Lithographic Plates. 1 vol. 

ISmo. Price t^ 00. 

THE DUBLIN DISSECTOR, 

OR, UANUAI. OF ANATOMY, 

.Comprising a Dissection of the Bones, MusoIeSj Nerves and 
Viscera; also the relative Anatomy. of the difierent regions of 
the Human Body ; together with the Elements of Pathology. 
Fr^m the revised Dublin Edition, considerably enlarged and 
improved. Edited by R. Watts, Jun., M. D., Pro^ssor of 
Anatomy in the New- York Medical College. One vol. 12mo. 
550 pp. Price $2 00. 
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THE LATEST AND BBST WORK ON FORI^SIO MEDICINE. 

PRINCIPLES OF MeOICAL JURISPRUDENCE^ ^ 

With so much of Anatomy, Phyeiology, Pathology, and the 
Practice of Medicine and Svargery, as a]« eMential to be known 
by Lawyers, Coroners^ Magistrates, Officers of the Army and 
Navy, etc etc. By. William A. Guy* M. B. Cantab Pro- 
fessor of Forensic Medicinew King*s College, Ixindon : Phy* 
sician to the King's College Hospital, etc. etc. First American 
Edition. Edited by C. A.Lee, M.D., who has added two 
hundred pages of original matter, adapting the work to thei 
wants of the Medical and Legal Professions in the United 
States. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Editor has enjoyed the . advantages of freely consulting ChancelloT 
Kent, oa many of the legal questions which come under discussion ; and the 
opinions, of this eminent jurist on several important points will be. found em- 
bodied in the text, from his own notes kindly furnished, and which he has 
permitted the editor to publish. 

The American Editor has, among other additions, (embodied with the text 
in brackets,) given the laws of the different States in relation to the questions 
discussed by the author; remarks on the duties of the coroner ; compensation 
of medijcal men, when called on to make post-mortem dissections at coroners^ 
inquests ; the importance of appointing medical men to the office of luiruner j 
medical evidence ; the quotation of authorities by physicians in giving testi- 
mony; the duties of medical men in relation to the disclosure of professional 
secrets, or facts co^mmuoicated in professional confidence ; the undue deference 
paid to personal exjierience,; its proper value ; identity of the living; identity 
of the dead ; the. influence of certain causes, localities, &e.) in the pieserva^ 
tion of the human body, illustrated by examples from the cemeteries of this 
city and other places ; the remarkable case of Timothy Monroe ; additional 
means of determining the age of the dead ; esses of hypospadias ; hevKnapiiro- 
.ditism ; St. Uilaire's division of the generative system ; causes of impotence 
in the male and female, with cases ; impotence as a ground of divorce ; 
questions raised in a late remarkable trial of a clergymen for seduction, with 
xejuarks on the medical testimony, dec. &c. 

STEWART'S TRANSLATION OP 

M. BILLARD ON INFANTILE DISEASES. 

New Edition, Improyed* One volume 8yo, 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF INFANTS. 

Founded on recent Clinical Observations and Investigations ia 
Pathological Anat'>my, made at the Hospice des Enfans- 
trouv^s ; with a Dissertation on the Viability of the Child. 

By C. M. BiLLARD, 

Docteur en Mideeine de to Faeulti de Parity ^e. Srt, 

With Notes by Da. Oliver, of Angers. 

Translated fropo the third French edition, with Notes, by James 

Stewart, M. t)., late Physician to the New- York Orphan 

Asylum, and one of the Consulting Physicians of the Northern 

Dispensary of the City of New- York. 1 voL 8fvo. pp>. 650. 
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DR, J. STEWARTS NEW WORK. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

A new Edition, thoioaghlj revised and conudenbly angmented. 

Bj James Stcwakt, M. D., A. M. 

One volume 8vo. 

The gfronndwork of this Treatise is in ths fact, that th« deTelopmsnt of the 
fanctions and the |iracess of increased capillary cireotation attendant on 
growth, are the chief predisposing caoses of the rreqoenor of diseases aoMing 
children— a period of life deroted to the increase of the body. The diYision 
of the subject is that foonded on the fonctions of the human body, as the most 
nataral ; and the one adopted in this worii is that which recognizes the fanc% 
ttons ia their niUural order of development ; on which account they may be- 
come sources of disease. The arrangements adopted enabled the author to 
bring the whole subject under consideration in the order presented by the 
soccesiTe appearances of doTeiopment of the great fonctions of the human 
body, while the subdivisions afforded him an opportunity of faithfully con- 
densing the important pathological and semeiological facts scattered thtough- 
ont the various records of the profession. 

'* This work will be fuand iodispensable to the practitioner who wishes to 
obtain the best established &cts and principles in relation to a most important 
class of diseases."->JV*. T. Jour, of Medicine. 

** A wider circulation is required before this finished and elegant book can 
be appreciated by the whole profession. We recommend it with confidence 
to our readers, hoping they may derive as much benefit from its pemsal as 
we have done." — Boston Mod. ond linr. Jonr. 

THOMPSON'S CONSPECTUS. 

One volume 24mo. Price neatly bound in Sheep $1 00, and 

Tucks 91 25. 

A CONSPECTUS OF THE PHARMACOPCEIA8 

Of the London, Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges of Phyncians : 
being a Practical Compendium of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy. First American, from the thuleenth Lcmdofn 
edition, with extensive additions from the recent works on 
Materia Medica. 

Edited by Dr. C. A. Lek, 
ProftBoor ff Mauris Medica and Patkologf m tke Medical CoiUgo, 
OoHOTfa, JV. r 
This edition has been greatly enlarged by extended remarks on the uses and 
applications of Medicines, with notices of ail the new remedies lately intra- 
doced into medhtine, and referred to in the works of Magendie, Dongliaon, 
WckmI, Hache, and Pereim, and the Philadelphia Journal uf Pharmacy. The 
Appendix on Poisons has been also enlarged, and will be funnd to inolnde all 
articles likely to be employed as such, together with their Symptoms, Morbid 
Appearances, Tests and Treatment. The Appendix also contains Tables on 
Chemical Analysis, — The Art of Prescribing Medicines, — Forms of Pre- 
scriptums, — Select Forniuls for Infants, — Dietetic Preparations, — Alcoholic 
Strensfth oi Wraes, — Weights and Measures, — Composition of all the cele- 
brated Mineral Waters, &c. &c. 

The above work is very highly recommended hy Drs. Valen- 
tine Mc>tt, J. B. Beck, Draper, Augustine Smith, Torrey, and 
many other distinguished members of the Faculty. 
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